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BOOKS  FOR  EVERYBODY 

Oration  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Bell,  Cochranton. 


Books  are  one  of  the  greatest  gifts 
humanity  ever  received.  The  earliest 
ancestors  of  the  present  book  are  the 
papyrus  rolls  made  in  Egypt  in  the 
2oth  century  B.  C.  However,  it  is  only 
since  the  latter  part  of  the  19tli  cen- 
tury A.  D.,  that  the  development  of 
printing  and  the  library,  especially  the 
new  county  library  system,  have  made 
books  for  everybody  possible.  Books 
must  be  a great  service  to  man,  or 
libraries  would  not  have  made  such  ad- 
vancement; for  a real  service  never 
ends  but  its  very  life  continues  its 
progress. 

This  county  library  is  really  a mod- 
ern miracle;  established,  where  the 
people  desire  it,  by  the  county  author- 
ities and  supported  by  taxes  which  to 
the  average  individual  do  not  amount  to 
more  than  the  price  of  one  good  book  a 
year.  It  succeds  in  being  a real  service 
to  everyone  through  having  the  office 
of  the  county  librarian  at  the  county 
seat  and  then  establishing  either  li- 
braries in  the  towns  large  enough,  or 
deposit  stations  in  convenient  places, 
such  as  stores,  in  small  villages.  It 
goes  still  farther  by  having  book  truck 
systems  which  bring  the  books  right  to 
the  farmers’  doors.  However,  if  the 
book  truck  cannot  reach  the  farmer, 
books  are  mailed  to  him.  In  Calif- 
ornia the  librarian,  on  horseback,  with 
books  in  saddle  bags,  goes  even  to  the 
mountain  ranches.  Town  and  school 
libraries  may  either  join  the  county 
library  or  contract  for  service.  In 
either  case,  they,  like  all  the  people 
served,  receive  the  benefit  of  more 
books  at  less  cost  than  from  small  li- 
brary service. 

For  a county  like  Crawford,  to  have 
this  library  system,  means  that  each 
person  can  read  what  he  likes  best. 
The  little  five-year  old  can  have  Mother 
Goose  and  grandfather  his  wild  west 
tale,  54-40  or  Fight.  Each  person  can 
can  have  the  books  he  needs,  from  the 


remotest  farmer  wanting  to  know  how 
to  prepare  pigs  for  the  fair,  to  women 
desiring  information  for  planning  a 
wedding. 

Even  jails,  old  people’s  and  children’s 
homes  are  visited  by  the  county  libra- 
rian. The  old  ladies  especially  look 
forward  to  her  visit  not  only  for  books 
but  for  the  purchases,  from  powder  to 
cheese,  that  she  has  made  for  them. 

Then,  too,  we  find  the  women’s  and 
civic  clubs,  child  welfare  organizations, 
religious  and  charitable  institutions 
helped,  because  the  promoters  can  each 
have  aid  from  available  book  material 
and  library  service  for  carrying  on 
their  different  activities. 

The  farmers,  termed  the  “backbone” 
of  our  nation,  are  one  of  the  greatest 
groups  benefited  by  the  county  library. 
What  was  formerly  a dream  is  now  a 
reality.  The  farmer  can  as  easily  get 
books  for  entertainment  or  informa- 
tion as  he  can  get  his  necessary  sugar 
and  coffee,  in  many  eases  more  easily. 

One  woman  on  a dairy  farm  is  known 
to  have  read  to  her  husband,  one  winter, 
eighty  books  while  he  milked.  Another 
woman  writes,  “If  you  had  lived  a 
metropolitan  life  as  I have,  and  then 
married  and  been  buried  in  a land  of 
stumps,  you  would  understand  what 
these  books  mean.” 

Education  equally  benefits  too.  A 
cripple  boy,  living  on  a remote  farm, 
obtained  the  equivalent  of  a high  school 
education  through  county  book  service. 
One  boy  developed  into  a noted  en- 
gineer. 

Abraham  Lincoln  became  a success- 
ful lawyer  by  reading  a few  borrowed 
books  during  his  spare  hours.  Think 
then  of  the  possibilities  of  development, 
even  though  working,  when  all  kinds 
of  books  are  available. 

The  county  library  gives  good  li- 
brary facilities  to  each  school,  making 
it  possible  for  both  teachers  and  pupils 
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to  have  needed  reference  material;  to 
find  out  everything  from  extent  of 
crime  to  what  industries  need  most. 

Adults  must  continue  their  education 
after  school  if  they  are  to  be  pro- 
gressive and  successful  in  their  careers. 
There  is  only  one  method  to  accomplish 
this — by  reading,  and  the  county  li- 
brary makes  it  possible  for  all  adults. 

The  business  men  profit  from  a county 
library.  Library  service  draws  settlers 
because  they  realize  the  value  of  it  to 
the  whole  community.  Too,  the  business 
men  get  useful  information  from  li- 
brary books  or  even  have  it  telephoned 
to  them. 

Also  books  for  everybody  would 
help  Crawford  County  assimilate  her 
foreigners  and  be  more  democratic. 
The  foreigners  then  could  learn  our 
language  and  through  reading,  they 
would  come  to  know  of  our  customs 
and  ideals.  Too,  because  reading  de- 
velopes  our  minds  and  judgments,  both 
the  foreigners  and  ourselves  would  be 
better  citizens  by  having  the  advan- 
tages of  reading  books,  each  in  one ’s 
own  language.  A German  woman  who 
had  not  read  a book  for  twenty  jrears, 
wept  when  those  in  her  own  tongue 
were  brought  her. 

Our  homes  are  the  ‘ ‘ nucleus  ’ ’ of  the 
nation.  Could  there  be  anything  more 
noble  and  worthy  than  benefiting,  ele- 
vating, and  gladdening  the  home?  The 
county  library  does  this.  Books  give 
much  needed  advice  and  information  to 
perplexed  parents.  Young  people  on 
the  farms  do  not  dread  the  long  winter 
evenings  so  much,  and  no  wonder  when 
they  can  read  Twain’s  Innocence  Abroad 
right  in  their  cozy  living  rooms.  Books 
give  the  home  wise  and  enjoyable  enter- 
tainment. 

Lastly,  this  new  library  service  means 
that  each  person’s  life  is  made  more 
worth  living.  Books  have  a cultural  and 
ethical  value  that  adds  joy  to  life.  In 
every  town  in  Crawford  County  there 
are  some  young  people  who  are  com- 
munity problems.  Among  the  many  who 
in  youth  got  a beneficial  new  start 


simply  through  books,  is  a university 
professor. 

People  everywhere  receive  the  county 
library  with  enthusiasm  and  the  tax 
to  support  it  has  been  called  ‘ ‘ the  pop- 
ular tax.”  ‘‘I’d  like  to  read  all  these 
books,”  said  one  farmer  as  he  survey- 
ed the  book  truck.  But  alas  his  wife 
was  present!  The  book  woman  is  very 
human.  One  man  tells  her  his  wife 
sent  him  for  a book.  He  has  forgotten 
the  title.  Can  she  help  him?  And  she 
does.  She  gladly  shares  the  joy  of  the 
wedding  or  sorrows  with  those  in 
grief.  She  brings  everything  with  her 
for  the  community,  from  Shakespeare 
to  baby  scales  for  welfare  work. 

The  county  library  is  the  latest  de- 
velopment of  a real  service.  Thirty- 
three  states  have  county  library  laws 
with  a total  of  two  hundred  counties 
served  in  a useful  and  efficient  manner. 
If  our  social,  political,  and  financial 
institutions  are  going  to  accomplish 
their  great  ambitions  and  be  success- 
ful, Crawford  County  must  have  a 
county  library.  If  the  young  people 
are  to  be  intelligent,  with  high  ideals 
and  full  of  inspiration,  Crawford 
County  citizens  must  demand  the  in- 
estimable services  of  the  county  library. 
We  should  not  let  California’s  counties 
get  ahead  of  us  in  this  respect. 

You  can  serve  all  the  people  some  of 
the  time,  some  of  the  people  all  the 
time,  but  the  county  library  is  the 
only  institution  that  can  serve  all  the 
people  all  the  time.  ‘‘Ask  and  it  shall 
be  given  unto  you.  ’ ’ 

A CIRCULATING  LIBRARY 

by 

J.  Earle  Roberts, 

S upervising  Princi pal 
Springhill  Township 
and 

Point  Marion  Borough 
Public  Schools 

We  are  told  there  was  a time  when 
only  the  very  select  few  could  read, 
and  that  the  principal  Book,  the  Book 
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of  Books,  was  chained  to  the  desk  in 
the  cloistered  monasteries.  But  now  this 
same  chained  Book  has  become  the 
“best  seller.’’  In  those  days  this  Book 
was  a work  of  art,  the  result  of  days 
and  days  of  hand  decorating  and  la- 
boriuos  copy  work ; but  now,  this  same 
Book,  the  result  of  mass  production,  is 
turned  out  by  the  hundreds  hourly. 
Then  the  exceptional  person  read,  now 
the  exceptional  person  does  not  read. 
Witness  the  enormous  growth  of  the 
drug  store  library  and  the  corner  news 
stand  and  we  will  begin  to  realize  that 
our  people  are  really  reading.  The 
popular  books  are  run  olf  the  press  in 
hundred  thousand  editions,  and  our 
magazines  are  run  through  the  press  at 
the  rate  of  milions  per  week.  Of  a 
truth,  the  country  is  being  flooded  with 
reading  material.  Every  store  in  every 
little  hamlet  has  a “filling  station’’ 
for  empty  minds,  where  True  Romance, 
True  Confessions,  or  any  other  un-true 
“True’’  story  book  can  be  secured.  In 
the  United  States  of  America  our 
people  do  read,  have  read,  and  will 
continue  to  read.  But,  what? 

The  flood  of  reading  material  is  here; 
whether  we  have  reached  the  crest  of 
the  flood,  no  person  knows;  however, 
we  do  know  that  this  flood  is  carrying 
with  it  a quantity  of  filth.  Some  of  the 
books  heralded  as  the  best  sellers  are 
the  kind  that  would  have  been  sup- 
pressed a number  of  years  ago.  And, 
apparently,  the  best  advertising  that  a 
magazine  can  have  is  to  let  it  be  known 
that  they  are  involved  in  a suit  with 
the  Government  over  the  sending 
through  the  mail  of  obscene  literature. 
So,  we  have  not  only  a flood,  but  a 
flood  of  polluted  water.  Then  the  ques- 
tion for  us,  who  claim  to  be  building 
future  citizens,  is  to  decide  whether 
we  are  placidly  to  ride  the  flood  of 
stenchv  waters,  or  are  we  going  to  find 
some  means  of  curbing  the  effect  of 
the  filthy  flood.  You  will  say  let  us 
do  something  about  it.  But,  what? 

Well,  we  have  tried  to  do  something, 
like  the  following: 


A club  of  women  in  our  town  became 
interested  in  starting  a library.  As 
women  usually  do,  they  not  only  started 
something,  but  soon  got  out  from  under 
it  by  getting  the  Council  to  take  it 
over  and  maintain  it  with  a half-mill 
tax.  The  trustees  thought  this  was 
doing  good  for  our  urban  community, 
but  how  about  the  rural  community 
around  it?  Were  they  getting  the  read- 
ing material  that  they  should  have? 
You  know,  this  meant  more  worlds  to 
conquer;  and  as  a result,  a small  cir- 
culating library  was  established.  This 
was  established  through  the  eo-oper- 
tion  of  the  State  Library  who  made  us 
a “loan”  of  some  books,  the  school 
board  who  made  us  a gift  of  some 
money,  the  school  children  who  made  us 
take  some  of  their  pennies,  and  the 
local  library  trustees,  who  gave  us 
books,  time,  advice  and  enthusiasm. 

Our  circulating  library  plan  is  rather 
simple,  and  consists  of  a wooden  box 
large  enough  to  hold  about  forty  books 
(built  by  the  boys  in  the  Point  Marion 
High  School  shop),  which  are  moved 
from  school  building  to  school  build- 
ing in  the  Township,  on  the  twentieth 
of  each  month.  These  books  are  ac- 
cessioned, charged  out  and  taken  care 
of  like  the  books  of  any  library.  They 
may  be  taken  home  and  read  by  the 
pupils  or  by  any  person  to  whom  they 
want  to  loan  them.  Since  the  library 
was  started  by  so  many  different 
people  and  so  many  persons  had  a fin- 
ger in  getting  it  started,  we  have  been 
asked  to  whom  do  these  books  really 
belong.  But,  as  we  compare  the  titles 
in  these  boxes  with  some  of  the  titles 
that  we  see  in  these  other  “filling  sta- 
tions, ’ ’ we  might  say  to  anybody — 
but  the  Devil.  At  first,  we  had  a box 
in  each  building  and  about  fifteen  books 
in  each  box,  but  now  we  have  a box 
for  every  room  and  about  thirty-five 
books  in  each  box.  So,  you  can  see 
from  this  that  the  pupils  in  each  room 
come  in  contact  during  the  year  with 
eight  times  thirty-five,  or  around  two 
hundred  eighty  books.  This,  of  course, 
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is  equivalent  to  having  a library  of 
two  hundred  eighty  books  in  each  room. 
And  as  we  have  more  boxes  than  they 
can  get  to  see  each  year,  it  is  really 
equivalent  to  having  about  three  times 
this  number  of  books,  for  it  takes 
about  three  years  for  one  box  to  get 
back  to  the  original  first  school.  On  this 
basis,  each  school  room  has  a library  of 
around  eight  hundred  books. 

The  books  are  read  not  only  by  the 
pupils,  but  by  the  parents  and  other 
members  of  the  family.  (As  each  box 
contains  an  assortment  of  juvenile 
books  and  adult  books.)  On  an  average, 
each  book  is  withdrawn  from  the  li- 
brary boxes  a little  over  twice  each 
month  or  about  twenty  times  during 
the  year.  If  the  economic  law:  that 
money  is  made  on  quick  “turn  over,” 
is  true;  then,  these  libraries  are  a 
money  making  proposition.  However, 
the  knowledge  that  the  books  are  to 
move  in  a month  makes  the  children 
speed  up  on  their  reading  in  order  that 
they  may  use  the  books  that  they  like 
in  the  present  box.  And,  the  arrival 
of  a new  box  of  books  is  looked  for 
eagerly  and  hailed  with  a great  deal 
of  glee.  The  first  night  a new  box  is  in 
the  school,  the  box  is  always  empty,  as 
all  books  are  in  circulation.  Also,  it 
seems  to  bring  the  parents  and  the 
school  closer  together. 

However,  a few  pupils  want  to  do 
nothing  but  read  the  library  books, 
which  fact  has  been  used  as  an  argu- 
ment against  the  library.  But  we  have 
found  that  a skillful  teacher  can  use 
the  books  to  motivate  the  work  in  other 
subjects  by  not  allowing  this  person 
to  have  any  books  until  other  work  is 
done. 

In  concluding,  we  are  safe  in  saying 
that  people  at  present  are  reading  and 
reading  any  old  trash.  To  continue 
with  our  figure  of  speech,  the  flood  is 
already  here.  The  situation  must  be 
met.  We  have  tried  to  prevent  the 
flood  from  doing  damage,  by  building  a 
levee  of  good  books  along  the  banks  to 
protect  our  children  and  adults.  , True, 


sometimes  the  flood  breaks  through  and 
does  some  harm,  but  we  feel  that  the 
danger  is  minimized  by  the  levee  that 
we  have  built.  It  would  appear  that 
some  form  of  a circulating  library  will 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  do  better 
the  desirable  things  that  they  are  going 
to  do  anyway.  If  a small  circulating 
library  will  pay  small  returns,  would 
not  a large  county  library  pay  larger 
returns? 


BOOKS  AND  READING  IN  McKEAN 
COUNTY  SCHOOLS 

A Survey  of  Reading  Facilities 

by 

C.  W.  Lillibridge,  Superintendent. 

In  January  of  1928  a survey  was 
made  of  the  county  school  system  to  as- 
certain the  number  of  books,  outside 
of  the  regular  textbooks,  that  were  read 
by  pupils  enrolled  in  the  schools. 

The  survey  included  six  boroughs 
and  fifteen  townships,  all  of  the  fourth 
class  school  districts  of  the  county. 
Some  of  the  boroughs  had  libraries  as 
a part  of  the  regular  school  equipment. 
In  other  places  public  libraries  were 
housed  in  the  school  building,  while 
other  boroughs  had  no  libraries  worthy 
of  the  name.  The  townships  have,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  no  adequate  li- 
brary facilities.  Here  and  there,  there 
are  to  be  found  a few  books  in  a school, 
the  greatest  number  of  which  are  old, 
well  worn  and  which  were  never 
adapted  to  children ’s  needs. 

The  important  questions  in  the  ques- 
tionnaire were: 

1.  How  many  pupils  in  your  school? 

2.  How  many  of  your  pupils  have 
done  reading  outside  regular  text- 
books during  the  term  to  date? 

3.  What  is  the  total  number  of  such 
books  read  by  all  the  pupils  of 
your  school? 

Replies  were  received  from  all  the 
schools.  These  replies  were  tabulated 
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and  give  some  very  interesting  data  on 
these  points: 

1.  The  wide  variation  in  opportun- 
ity for  reading  afforded  children 
in  the  several  school  districts  of 
the  county. 

2.  The  striking  difference  in  the 
amount  of  reading  done  by  pupils 
in  districts  where  books  are  avail- 
able, when  compared  with  the 
reading  done  by  pupils  in  districts 
where  it  is  a difficult  matter  to 
obtain  books. 

3.  The  fact  that  the  greater  number 
of  pupils  in  the  schools,  especially 
rural  schools,  will  read  books  if 
given  an  opportunity. 

4.  The  value  of  well-organized  li- 
brary facilities  and  the  ease  with 
which  these  opportunities  may  be 
given  to  the  pupils. 

We  were  not  surprised  when  the  sur- 
vey showed  that  every  district  whether 
borough  or  township,  manufacturing 
or  farming,  had  pupils  who  were  great 
readers.  They  read  everything  they 
could  get  their  hands  on.  Such  pupils 
are  the  present-day  Lincolns  who  will 
read  if  there  is  anything  at  all  to  be 
read.  There  are  pupils  in  every  district 
who  because  of  home  environment  or 
teachers’  foresiglrt  and  care,  do  a great 
amount  of  outside  reading. 

However,  we  should  not  be  so  much 
concerned  with  pupils  of  this  type  as 
with  pupils  who  live  in  homes  and  in 
communities  and  attend  schools  where 
the  opportunity  for  reading  is  very 
limited,  if  not  at  times  altogether 
lacking. 

It  so  happens  that  the  townships  in 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  county  have 
very  meager  library  facilities,  either 
within  their  limits  or  within  adjacent 
boroughs,  while  two  townships  in  the 
western  section  of  the  county  are  able 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities 
offered  by  Bradford  City  Library. 


The  survey  shows  that  the  average 
pupil  in  four  of  the  eastern  townships 
read  only  1.5  books  during  the  first  half 
of  the  school  year,  while  the  pupils  in 
the  townships  so  located  that  teachers 
were  able  to  secure  books  from  a pub- 
lic library  read  one  book  a month,  or 
4.5  books  during  the  first  half  of  the 
year. 

Not  only  was  there  a difference  in 
number  of  books  read,  but  there  was  a 
still  more  striking  difference  in  the 
distribution  of  reading  in  the  several 
districts.  In  the  four  eastern  townships 
practically  all  the  reading  was  done  by 
50%  of  the  pupils  while  in  the  two 
townships  mentioned  reading  was  done 
in  an  organized  manner  that  benefited 
practically  all  the  pupils  enrolled  in 
the  schools. 

The  figures  for  the  four  townships 
with  414  pupils  enrolled,  show  that 
223  pupils  read  only  622  books  during 
the  period  under  discussion.  In  Foster 
Township  480  pupils  out  of  a total  en- 
rollment of  551  read  during  the  first 
half  of  the  school  term  2,340  books. 
In  both  instances  these  figures  include 
the  first  grade  pupils  enrolled  in  the 
districts. 

The  great  difference  in  the  amount 
of  reading  done  by  the  two  groups  of 
pupils  is  due  to  differences  in  opportun- 
ities afforded  for  obtaining  reading  ma- 
terials rather  than  to  differences  in  in- 
tellectual abilities,  or  lack  of  inherent 
desire  to  read,  on  the  one  hand,  as  op- 
posed to  such  a desire  on  the  other. 
In  one  instance,  pupils  had  the  books 
to  read  and  they  read  them.  In  the 
other  case,  pupils  did  not  have  books 
to  read.  That  is  the  whole  story. 

It  is  a curious  fact  that  Foster  Town- 
ship owns  no  more  library  books  of  the 
biographical  and  narrative  type  than 
does  the  four  districts  under  discus- 
sion. In  each  instance,  there  is  an  al- 
most total  absence  of  books  of  this 
type.  However,  Foster  has  availed 
itself  of  the  splendid  library  facilities 
offered  by  the  Bradford  Library.  The 
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supervising  principal  of  the  schools  has 
had  a library-box  that  will  hold  fifty 
or  more  books  built  for  each  school  in 
the  district.  These  boxes  are  filled  and 
taken  to  the  schools  by  truck,  kept  a 
definite  time  and  then  returned  to  the 
library  or  exchanged  within  the  dis- 
trict. In  this  way,  1,000  to  1,200  books 
are  in  constant  circulation  in  the 
schools  of  Foster  Township.  Without 
a well-organized  library  and  interested 
librarians,  the  effective  reading  op- 
portunities afforded  the  children  of  this 
township  would  have  been  impossible. 

Some  of  the  children  in  the  schools 
will  read  a very  large  number  of  books 
if  given  the  opportunity.  A little  later 
than  the  time  of  the  survey,  while  vis- 
iting a one-teacher  school  in  Bradford 
Township,  we  were  told  that  one  of  the 
sixth  grade  girls,  Polish  by  birth,  had 
read  forty-six  books  obtained  from  the 
Bradford  Library.  Upon  inquiry,  it  was 
ascertained  that  all  the  books  were  of 
a very  high  type  and  of  such  a nature 
as  to  make  a most  admirable  back- 
ground for  high  school  and  college 
English.  Still  another  teacher  in  a one- 
teacher  school  in  the  same  district  in- 
formed us  that  one  of  her  sixth  grade 
girls  was  especially  interested  in  Julius 
Caesar  and  that  she  had  been  requested 
to  obtain  for  this  pupil  books  from  the 
Library  treating  of  his  life  and  times. 

The  most  valuable  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  from  the  survey  are: 

1.  Many  pupils  in  our  schools  do 
not  have  adequate  opportunities 
for  reading. 

2.  Practically  all  pupils  will  read 
if  given  the  opportunity  to  read 
material  which  is  interesting  and 
which  they  can  understand. 

3.  That  the  cheapest  and  best  means 
of  affording  sufficient  reading  fa- 
cilities of  the  character  that  is 
helpful  to  pupils  is  through  a 
well-organized  public  library. 


TOWNSHIP  SCHOOL  SERVICE 
From  the  Carnegie  Library,  Bradford 

If  we  were  to  look  for  a reason  to 
justify  the  necessity  of  extending  the 
service  of  town  libraries  to  their  re- 
spective counties,  we  will  find  it  in  the 
old  adage  “if  the  mountain  would  not 
come  to  Mohammed,  then  Mohammed 
must  come  to  the  mountain.”  Likewise, 
if  people  in  the  outlying  districts  for 
some  reason  or  other  are  prevented 
from  coming  to  our  libraries,  then 
those  who  seek  to  serve  the  Library 
Ideal,  must  do  everything  in  their  pow- 
er to  bring  the  facilities  of  the  library 
and  its  manifold  blessings  to  their 
homes  and  firesides. 

The  late  president  of  our  library,  the 
Hon.  R.  B.  Stone,  with  his  visionary 
eyes  caught  a glimmer  of  future  de- 
velopments as  far  back  as  the  year 
1901.  In  his  annual  message  he  indi- 
cated this  feature  as  being  within  the 
scope  of  the  library  program  in  the 
following  words:  “The  library  will  fall 
short  of  its  purpose  if  its  doors  do  not 
fly  open  to  every  boy  and  girl  in  our 
schools,  every  man  and  woman  in  our 
shops  and  stores.” 

Subsequently,  this  need  was  repeat- 
edly stressed  in  the  annual  reports  and 
the  trustees  were  urged  to  take  definite 
measures  for  some  modus  operandi 
whereby  we  could  serve  the  county  as 
well  as  the  city,  even  though  our  fi- 
nances were  entirely  derived  from  city 
sources.  As  a result,  this  work  was 
carried  on  by  our  library  for  many 
years,  but  only  in  a desultory  fashion 
and  on  a small  scale;  not  because  of 
any  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  our 
staff,  but  due  to  poor  roads  and  an  in- 
sufficient co-operation  on  the  receiving 
end — after  all,  even  a radio  program 
to  be  successful  depends  not  only  upon 
the  broadcasting  station  but  also  upon 
a properly  constructed  receiving  ap- 
paratus. Fortunately,  this  difficulty  was 
removed  last  summer  through  the  full- 
hearted  co-operation  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
J.  L.  Hinaman,  the  energetic  and  en- 
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terprising  supervisor  of  the  Foster 
Township  schools,  and  the  kind  inter- 
est, encouragement  and  counsel  of  Mr. 
Lillibridge,  the  county  superintendent. 
It  was  Mr.  Hinaman  that  supplied  the 
boxes  necessary  for  transportation; 
their  construction  is  of  such  a nature  as 
to  serve  a two-fold  purpose.  Made  of 
wood  and  oblong  in  shape,  they  are 
provided  with  hinges  and  locks,  this 
meeting  the  needs  of  secure  packing 
and  transportation,  and  when  the  boxes 
are  placed  in  school  rooms,  they  serve 
as  bookcases. 

As  the  township  also  provides  a man 
who  calls  for  the  books,  takes  them 
from  place  to  place,  and  then  returns 
them  to  our  library,  there  is  no  ex- 
pense involved  for  our  institution  ex- 
cept for  the  natural  wear  and  tear 
which,  in  our  own  case,  seems  to  be 
very  insignificant.  It  is  with  a feeling 
of  pride  that  we  state  that  the  county 
borrowers  seem  to  take  excellent  care 
of  our  books  and  they  are  returned  to 
us  in  the  best  of  shape.  Neither  did 
we  invest  in  any  extra  books  for  the 
purpose;  we  are  taking  them  from  our 
own  stock.  Of  course,  there  is  the  extra 
work  of  making  the  proper  selection 
and  the  checking  of  books  as  they  go 
out  and  come  back,  but  we  feel  amply 
repaid  by  the  marked  appreciation  of 
the  teachers  and  by  the  satisfaction  de- 
rived from  the  knowledge  of  increased 
usefulness. 

As  a matter  of  statistics,  the  teach- 
ers report  a total  of  approximately 
10,000  books  thus  circulated  throughout 
the  county — a very  gratifying  figure, 
indeed.  But  more  gratifying,  though 
not  calculable  in  sheer  numbers,  is  the 
knowledge  that  we  make  a vast  range 
of  culture  and  enlightenment  accessible 
to  so  many  boys  and  girls,  who  could 
otherwise  be  deprived  of  them  and  that 
we  perhaps  furnish  a benevolent  and 
lasting  influence  in  the  moulding  of  the 
characters  of  many  future  citizens  of 
our  county. 

Grace  Steele, 

Librarian. 


WHAT  THIS  SERVICE 
ACCOMPLISHES 

A letter  from  the  Supervising  Principal 
of  Foster  Township 

The  Carnegie  Public  Library,  Brad- 
ford, Pennsylvania,  has  been  doing  a 
commendable  piece  of  extension  service 
in  the  county  of  McKean  and  especially 
in  the  districts  contiguous  to  the  city 
of  Bradford,  of  which  Foster  Township 
happens  to  be  among  the  number. 

I have  seventeen  teachers  under  my 
supervision  and  these  teachers,  for  the 
past  two  years,  have  been  receiving 
books  for  their  pupils  in  lots  of  fifty. 
These  books  are  very  carefully  graded 
and  may  be  retained  for  six  weeks. 
What  a rare  opportunity  the  teachers 
have  to  lay  an  adequate  literary  foun- 
dation for  the  pupils. 

Last  summer,  I decided  to  construct 
box  libraries  which  would  hold  fifty 
books.  I gained  this  idea  through  the 
extension  service  rendered  to  rural 
schools  by  the  Clarion  State  Normal  Col- 
lege, Clarion,  Pennsylvania.  Each  teach- 
er has  one  of  these  boxes  in  which  the 
books  are  transported  to  and  from  the 
library  and  in  which  the  books  may 
be  kept  when  not  in  use.  Up  to  this 
time,  the  pupils  in  our  schools  above 
the  second  grade  have  read  on  an  aver- 
age five  books. 

The  interest  of  Miss  Grace  Steele, 
our  librarian,  extends  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  Bradford  City  and  through 
her  interest,  courtesy,  and  efficiency, 
she  has  endeared  herself  to  the  teachers 
of  my  district.  I assure  you,  I have  no 
words  adequate  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion of  Miss  Steele,  her  able  library  as- 
sistants, and  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Carnegie  Public  Library,  Bradford, 
Pennsylvania. 

This  library  service  has  made  the 
class  room  work  of  my  teachers  more 
pleasant  and  I believe  more  profitable. 

Our  pupils  are  entering  the  High 
School  with  a literary  background  un- 
equalled by  boys  and  girls  of  our  dis- 
trict prior  to  the  time  we  had  this 
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service.  Their  breadth  of  information 
has  been  tremendously  increased. 

While  we  have  this  rich  literary 
treasure  house,  we  have  not  failed  to 
make  the  most  serious  attempt  to  sup- 
ply our  schools  with  the  very  best 
reference  material,  and  we  shall  add 
to  this  from  year  to  year. 


GREAT  GROWTH  OF  LIBRARIES 
ON  WHEELS 

The  “book  wagon”  as  a means  of 
carrying  the  benefits  of  city  libraries  to 
farmers  and  rural  dwellers  is  not  pre- 
cisely new,  but  there  are  new  phases  of 
the  work  in  the  “automobile  libraries” 
which  are  now  successfully  working  in 
parts  of  the  United  States.  The  move- 
ment marks  a distinct  growth  in  what 
might  be  called  rural  education.  Every- 
body knows  that  the  isolation  of  the 
farmer  is  becoming  less  marked  year 
by  year.  The  automobile,  the  telephone 
and  the  radio  have  put  him  in  touch 
with  many  of  the  conveniences  of  the 
city  man.  Machinery  has  lessened 
drudgery,  and  first-class  roads  enable 
him  to  get  his  products  to  market 
quicker  than  before.  The  traveling  li- 
brary that  comes  to  his  very  door  is 
another  touch  of  this  modern  age. 

Libraries  on  wheels  are  by  no  means 
universal  in  this  country,  but  they  are 
spreading  so  rapidly  that  time  does  not 
seem  far  distant  when  they  will  be  part 
of  the  educational  work  in  most  of  the 
States.  Some  of  those  now  in  existence 
have  met  with  conspicious  success.  The 
Burlington  County  Library,  in  New 
Jersey,  sends  out  regularly  not  only 
books,  but  pictures,  films  and  phono- 
graph records,  for  distribution  among 
135  branees  in  stores,  grange  halls  and 
farm  homes.  Out  in  Los  Angeles  the 
regular  county  library  operates  two 
machines  that  average  a hundred  miles 
a day  and  serve  300  branches  in  a pop- 
ulation of  between  400,000  and  500,000. 
In  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  there  is  a 
particularly  efficient  library,  which  has 
adopted  the  policy  of  establishing 


branches  in  school  houses.  With  a very 
small  population  they  cater  to  a larger 
number  of  persons.  One  of  the  teachers 
is  usually  assigned  to  the  library  for 
a short  time  each  day,  and  thus  the 
library  officials  are  relieved  of  the  cost 
of  maintaining  a building  and  employ- 
ing a staff  of  employees. 

Wayne  C.  Nason  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  Washington  says  the 
average  person  has  no  idea  of  the  ed- 
ucational value  of  these  traveling  li- 
braries. “They  grow,”  he  declares, 
“out  of  the  demand  for  efficiency  for 
agriculture.  The  farmer  needs  and 
wants  facilities  for  general  culture,  and 
for  a richer  and  more  varied  life. 
Along  with  efficient  farming,  and  per- 
haps as  a product  of  it,  should  go  a 
contented  farm  people  and  a satisfying 
financial  reward.  The  desire  for  finan- 
cial reward  may  spur  efficiency,  but 
only  happiness  and  contentment  can 
maintain  it.” — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


SOME  EFFECTIVE  NEWSPAPER 
PUBLICITY 

Reprinted  from  the  North  East  Breeze, 
March  28,  ’29. 

Erie  County  Federated  Clubs 
Letter  No.  4 
From  your  President 

Good  morning,  everybody! 

“Hot  dog,  here  she  comes,”  the 
small  boy  informs  the  household,  as 
he  rushes  out  to  meet  the  County  Li- 
brary book  mobile.  “Hello!”  the  driver 
hears  as  the  young  squirrel  perches 
himself  on  the  running  board.  Then, 
“Gee,  yer  got  a lot  of  books  in  there!  ” 
And  he  sings  out,  Robinson  Crusoe  for 
me;  ‘leetrical  magazine  for  Pop;  Fairy 
tales  about  the  Queen  for  Sis;  Roses 
and  knitten ’ for  Gramma;  Wall  paper 
for  Mom.” 

“Brother,  it  isn’t  ‘wall  paper’  that 
Mamma  wants,  it’s  ‘Interior  Decorat- 
ing,!” sister,  coming  up,  indignantly 
corrects  him. 

(The  above  is  an  advance  picture  of 
Erie  County  Library  service). 
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The  County  Library 

Although  schools  and  churches  have 
spread  everywhere,  educators  are  today 
presenting  us  with  the  astounding 
facts  that  fifty  million  people  — nearly 
half  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States — are  still  without  public  libra- 
ries; 

That  93%  of  the  people  who  are  with- 
out this  service  live  in  the  open  country 
and  in  towns  of  less  than  2500  popula- 
tion; 

That  the  total  number  of  rural 
people  without  access  to  public  libra- 
ries is  forty-seven  million,  or  83%  of 
the  entire  rural  population. 

Now  cover  up  your  head.  The  wealthy 
state  of  Pennsylvania  has  the  largest 
number  of  people — 3%  million — with- 
out library  service. 

(That  figure  almost  knocked  the 
props  out  from  under  me). 

California  sits  on  the  peak,  having 
forty-six  counties  out  of  her  fifty- 
eight  with  county  libraries.  Maryland, 
we  would  remember,  sent  out  from 
Hagerstown  in  the  days  of  the  horse 
and  buggy  her  traveling  county  li- 
brary— since  replaced  by  the  book- 
mobile. Ohio  too,  has  done  good  work. 
New  Jersey,  with  9 counties  out  of 
her  twenty-one  having  county  libra- 
ries, is  fast  ascending  the  scale.  Louis- 
iana, Mississippi,  Texas,  Alabama,  Min- 
nesota, Indiana,  Michigan,  Oregon,  and 
others,  are  now  blazing  new  trials  for 
county  libraries.  In  fact,  all  over  the 
United  States  the  county  library  move- 
ment is  taking  hold. 

Arrested  for  Non-support 

Recent  figures  from  Harrisburg  show 
that  only  six  counties  of  this  wealthy 
commonwealth  are  attempting  any  kind 
of  county  library  service,  and  even 
these  counties  are  handicapped  because 
of  insufficient  funds.  When  all  around 
us  we  see  little  rural  children  with  bar- 
ren minds,  ill-nourished  because  of  the 
lack  of  books  that  train  for  well- 
directed  work,  maturing  into  men  and 
women  of  one  talent,  when,  with  the 


heritage  of  literature,  they  might  have 
become  men  and  women  of  a hundred 
talents — do  we  not,  their  guardian,  the 
public — feel  guilty  of  their  non-support 
in  library  literature? 

“YES,”  I answer  for  the  rest  of 
us,  “we  do;  and  we  are  working  to 
have  the  situation  arrested  and  re- 
place it  with  a real  county  library, 
with  sufficient  funds  that  will  make  it 
the  pride  not  only  of  Erie  County, 
but  of  the  entire  state.” 

$2,000  Appropriated  by  State 
Federation 

So  keenly  has  the  State  Federation 
of  Pennsylvania  Women  felt  the  need 
of  county  libraries  over  the  entire  com- 
monwealth— and  that  Pennsylvania  is 
read}'  for  them  NOW — they  appropri- 
ated $2,000  last  fall  to  finance  a trained 
library  field  worker  to  go  over  the 
state  explaining  the  county  library 
movement.  The  able  Helen  Rockwell 
Godeharles  is  carrying  on  this  work. 
You  have  in  store  an  uncommon  treat 
in  hearing  Mrs.  Godeharles  speak  at  the 
County  Library  luncheon  on  April  6, 
at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  And  the  further 
treat,  in  seeing  the  state  book  mobile 
from  Harrisburg. 

Smart  City  Children  of  Today 

Fond  mother,  watching  young  son 
with  pencil  and  paper,  inquires:  “Wil- 
lie, what  are  you  drawing?”  and  is 
horrified  to  hear  him  reply,  “A  picture 
of  God.” 

“O,  you  musn’t  do  that,”  she 
answers,  “It  is  sacriligious.  We  don’t 
know  how  God  looks.” 

“You’ll  know  when  I get  through,” 
says  he,  keeping  on  with  his  drawing. 

Another  page  is  turned,  and  the 
world  praises  the  sublime  painting  of 
our  Saviour  by  this  young  American 
artist,  who  knew  when  a boy  what  he 
wanted  to  do,  and  had  the  guiding 
hand  of  literature  to  help  him  ac- 
complish his  aim. 

On  March  4 a 13-year  old  girl, 
“listening  in”  to  the  inauguration, 
checks  up  Chief  Justice  Taft  on  mis- 
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quoting  a word,  in  his  oath  to  Presi- 
dent Hoover.  She  is  rewarded  with  a 
delightful  letter  from  the  ex-President, 
telling  her  it  was  an  ‘ ‘ old  man ’s 
slip.  ’ ’ 

“By  Their  Fruits  Ye  Shall 
Know  Them’’ 

Down  the  years,  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island  stand  out  alone  as  the 
two  states  which  from  the  beginning 
have  provided  ample  rural  library  ser- 
vice. John  Adams,  a farmer  boy,  with 
this  heritage  of  books,  serves  his 
country  well  before  he  enters  the 
White  House.  In  his  letters  to  his  wife 
during  the  Revolution  he  repeatedly 
cautions  her  to  see  that  little  John’s 
reading  is  not  neglected.  Father  and 
son,  both  in  the  White  House.  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  of  the  sixth  generation, 
in  President  Hoover’s  cabinet.  The 
heritage  of  books! 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  son  of  the 
famous  poet,  88  years  of  age,  still  sits 
on  the  Supreme  Court  bench  of  the 
United  States.  We  were  thrilled  to  hear, 
over  the  radio,  that  he  was  at  the  in- 
auguration. 

Not  only  does  Massachusetts  lead  in 
her  statesmen,  but  also  in  her  men 
and  women  of  letters.  Who  better  than 
Emily  Dickinson  shows  us  the  value 
of  books  in  such  eloquent  simple  lines? 

“There  is  no  frigate  like  a book 
To  take  us  lands  away, 

Nor  any  coursers  like  a page 
Of  prancing  poetry. 

This  traverse  may  the  poorest  take 
Without  oppress  of  toll. 

How  frugal  is  the  chariot 
That  bears  a human  soul.” 

Yes,  so  frugal  that  in  vacation  and 
after  school  days,,  this  human  soul 
still  needs  the  guiding  hand  of  liter- 
ature. 

County  Librarians  to  the  Rescue 

In  those  counties  blest  with  county 
library  service,  it  is  the  county  libra- 
rian, with  her  knowledge  of  books 
and  human  nature,  who  crowns  them 
with  success.  None  knows  better  than 


she  that  one  cannot  say,  “Away  with 
books!  I will  draw  my  inspiration 
from  life!”  For  the  full,  well-rounded, 
complete  life,  books  and  life  are  in- 
separable. 

Erie  county  club  woman,  art  thou 
awake  to  the  situation?  If  so,  awake 
others!  All  around  us  amoung  our 
rural  children,  are  John  Adamses, 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmeses,  Emily  Dick- 
insons, waiting  to  be  developed  by 
the  Erie  county  library.  Must  they 
wait  long? 

Looking  forward  to  seeing  you  on 
April  6,  this  concludes  the  fourth  let- 
ter from  your  president, 

Mildred  M.  Scouller. 


RURAL  LIBRARY  EXTENSION 
CONFERENCE 

The  extension  of  library  service  to 
rural  districts  through  county  libra- 
ries was  the  subject  of  discussion  at 
a conference  called  by  the  American 
Library  Association  in  Chicago,  March 
26.  Forty  men  and  women,  agricultural 
and  educational  leaders  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  representatives  of  agri- 
cultural industries,  the  Library  Exten- 
sion Committee  and  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  the  A.  L.  A.  gathered 
around  a big  oval  table  at  the  Union 
League  Club  for  an  informal  discus- 
sion. Among  the  agencies  represented 
in  addition  to  the  A.  L.  A.,  were: 

United  States  Office  of  Coopera- 
ative  Extension  Work;  Bureau 
of  Education;  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education. 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion— Home  and  Community  De- 
partment. 

National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers. 

Playground  and  Recreation  Assoc- 
iation. 

General  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs. 

American  Association  for  Adult 
Education. 
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General  Education  Board. 

Julius  Rosenwald  Fund. 

American  Banker’s  Association — 
Agricultural  Commission. 

American  Home  Economics  Assoc- 
iation. 

American  Farming. 

Rotary  International. 

Kiwanis  International. 

Woman’s  Home  Companion — Good 
Citizenship  Bureau. 

Garrett  Biblical  Institute — Rural 
Community  Extension  Service. 

Illinois,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  Col- 
leges of  Agriculture. 

Chicago  Association  of  Commerce — 
Agricultural  Committee. 

Illinois  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

International  Harvester  Co. — Ag- 
ricultural Extension  Department. 

Armour  & Co. 

Montgomery,  Ward  & Co. 

Swift  & Co. 

The  presiding  officer  was  J.  0.  Mod- 
isette,  Chairman  of  the  Louisiana  Li- 
brary Commission.  President  Eastman 
expressed  the  greetings  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
Brief  talks  were  made  by  the  new 
Commissioner  of  Education  of  the 
United  States,  Willian  J.  Cooper,  by 
John  D.  Willard  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  Adult  Education,  C.  B. 
Lester,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Library  Extension,  Milton  J.  Ferguson, 
California  State  Librarian  (just  return- 
ed from  making  a library  survey  of 
South  Africa)  and  Carl  H.  Milam,  Sec- 
retary of  the  A.  L.  A.  Profesor  J.  H. 
Kolb  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
College  of  Agriculture  served  as  leader 
for  the  informal  discussion  which  began 
at  luncheon  and  continued  trough  the 
afternoon  and  evening.  Every  guest 
contributed  the  experience  of  his  or  her 
organization,  Mrs.  Sewell  of  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation,  for  ex- 
ample, expressing  the  eagerness  of  the 


farm  women  for  cultural  advantages  for 
themselves  and  their  children.  Many 
practical  offers  of  help  were  made. 

No  formal  action  was  taken  at  the 
Conference,  as  its  purpose  was  discus- 
sion. The  Library  Extension  Committee, 
however,  met  in  business  session  the 
next  day,  and  expressed  its  own  re- 
action to  the  conference  in  the  follow- 
ing resolutions: 

The  interest  evidenced  by  rural 
leaders  in  conference,  March  26,  with 
the  Library  Extension  Committee  of 
the  American  Library  Association,  en- 
forces the  conviction: 

1.  That  the  rural  people  demand 
equal  educational  and  cultural  op- 
portunities with  their  urban 
neighbors; 

2.  That  this  equality  can  best  be 
had  through  the  establishment  of 
county  libraries  adequately  sup- 
ported by  public  funds  under 
trained  librarians; 

3.  That  county  appropriations  for 
county  library  service  must  be 
supplemented  and  stimulated  by 
state  and  federal  aid,  and,  at 
this  early  stage  of  the  movement, 
by  gifts  of  individuals  and  organ- 
izations and  grants  from  educa- 
tional foundations; 

4.  That  demonstration  county  libra- 
ries in  every  state  would  prove 
the  value  of  the  service; 

5.  That  information  about  county  li- 
brary service  must  be  spread 
through  the  press,  the  farm  jour- 
nals, by  exhibits  and  leaflets,  by 
speakers  and  field  agents;  and 

6.  That  all  national  and  state  ag- 
encies concerned  with  rural  prog- 
ress share  the  opportunity  and 
the  responsibility  for  furthering 
county  library  development. 

Proceedings  of  the  meeting  are  in 
preparation. 
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THE  CRUSADERS 

Miss  Matthews  and  the  Bookmobile 
from  February  26  to  April  6 

The  tour  of  the  bookmobile  started 
in  Butler,  on  February  26,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  attending  twenty-four  Grange 
conferences  covering  the  whole  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Mr.  Howard  G.  Eisaman,  State 
Lecturer  for  the  Grange,  was  the  insti- 
gator of  this  plan  of  regional  confer- 
ences. He  had  asked  the  co-operation  of 
the  State  Library  in  presenting  the 
county  library  plan  to  the  rural  leaders 
'as  he  felt  a good  system  of  library  ser- 
vice would  prove  of  great  value  in  im- 
proving educational  advantages  in  rural 
sections  of  our  State.  Mr.  Eisaman, 
himself,  drove  the  truck  during  the 
whole  tour.  Over  most  of  the  route,  I 
accompanied  him.  From  Butler  we  went 
South  and  East,  taking  in  Sewickley, 
Washington,  Scottdale,  Bedford,  Indi- 
ana, Tyrone,  Mifflin,  Boiling  Springs, 
Sunbury,  Lebanon,  Coatesville,  and 
Chalfont;  then  north  to  Pottsville,  Pal- 
merton,  Honesdale,  Shickshinny,  Wya- 
lusing,  to  Wellsboro.  From  there  we 
worked  our  way  west  to  Lock  Haven, 
Kane,  DuBois,  Franklin  and  Cambridge 
Springs,  winding  up  at  Erie,  on  April 
6. 

The  Erie  meeting  was  not  strictly 
a Grange  conference,  but  a public  meet- 
ing called  with  the  object  of  forming  a 
county-wide  committee  to  inaugurate 
county  library  service  for  Erie  County. 

Each  of  the  places  chosen,  with  the 
exception  of  Erie,  was  selected  as  being 
accessible  for  several  counties,  and  let- 
ters had  been  sent  to  all  Granges  in  the 
different  counties  and  to  other  interest- 
ed people,  asking  them  to  attend. 

At  each  meeting  the  subject  of  county 
library  service  was  presented,  the  plan 
of  operation  outlined  and  a plea  was 
made  urging  that  each  Grange  leader 
present  take  back  the  message  to  his 
or  her  Grange  and  get  each  Grange 
within  the  State  to  vote  and  work  for 
county  service. 


Like  all  pilgrimages,  we  met  with 
many  adventures.  Being  unused  to  one- 
niglit  stands,  we  had  to  learn  the  ropes, 
so  to  speak,  and  to  adjust  ourselves  to 
conditions  familiar  enough  to  vaude- 
vilians  but  not  included  in  any  library 
school  curriculum. 

After  a few  days  on  the  road,  we 
learned  how  to  drive  up  in  style  at  the 
appointed  hour,  unload  our  lantern, 
literature,  slides,  curtain,  etc.,  in  the 
least  possible  time,  open  our  song  books 
to  America  and  declare  the  meeting 
ready  for  work. 

We  had  a taste  of  all  kinds  of  weath- 
er, snow,  rain,  wind  and  sunshine.  Be- 
tween Bedford  and  Indiana,  we  got 
stuck  in  the  mud  and  had  to  be  hauled 
out  only  to  be  held  up  again  at  the  foot 
of  Cresson  Mountains  because  of  the 
slipperyness  of  snow  and  ice,  and  we 
were  half  a day  late  for  the  Indiana 
meeting  in  consequence. 

Near  Tyrone  and  again  at  Kane  we 
encountered  rain  and  wind  which  near- 
ly blew  us  off  the  road.  Electric  storms 
met  us  before  we  finished  our  journey 
but  between  whiles  the  sun  shone,  the 
wheels  of  the  bookmobile  turned  brisk- 
ly and  the  rattle  of  the  car  assumed  a 
familiar  accompaniment  to  discussions 
along  the  way. 

The  conferences  were  held  both  morn- 
ing and  afternoon,  the  morning  being 
devoted  to  strictly  Grange  affairs  and 
open  only  to  Grangers,  the  afternoon 
open  to  any  who  wished  to  attend,  and 
devoted  to  problems  of  rural  sociology. 
It  was  during  the  afternoon  session  that 
the  county  library  was  discussed.  The 
library  project  was  apparently  one 
which  interested  many.  We  had  rep- 
resentatives of  the  schools,  the  Wom- 
en’s Clubs,  the  Parent-Teacher’s  As- 
sociation, the  Lions,  Kiwanis  and  Ro- 
tary Clubs,  the  Sunday  School  and 
church  organizations,  the  National 
Council  of  Jewish  Women,  and  the  W. 
C.  T.  U.  In  all,  about  four  thousand 
people  attended  our  meeiings,  repres- 
enting four  hundred  communities  in 
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sixty-one  out  of  the  sixty-seven  coun- 
ties. Considering  the  weather  conditions 
which  were  very  unfavorable  at  times, 
and  the  conditions  of  some  of  the 
roads,  the  attendance  gives  a very  sat- 
isfactory proof  of  the  interest  in  the 
conferences. 

Many  who  attended  were  there,  of 
course,  because  of  interest  in  strictly 
Grange  activities,  but  all  stayed  to 
hear  the  library  project  discussed  and 
invariably  the  afternoon  sessions  were 
the  larger. 

How  can  one  measure  the  effect  of 
such  propaganda;  the  unexpected  testi- 
monies for  the  value  of  public  library 
service  which  came  during  the  opening 
discussions;  the  honest  expressions  of 
dissent  or  doubt  which  led  to  explana- 
tions and  sometimes  arguments,  and 
which,  at  times,  won  us  new  recruits 
for  our  cause;  the  interest  shown  in 
the  bookmobile  which  was  parked  out- 
side the  hall  we  used. 

At  none  of  the  meetings  was  there 
any  attempt  to  start  a movement  for 
county  library  service.  That  is  to  come 
later,  we  hope.  These  meetings  were  to 
spread  the  idea  and  plan  of  county 
service  throughout  the  State  so  that 
people  would  know  what  county  library 
service  means. 

Between  sessions  the  bookmobile  was 
inspected  and  attracted  much  attention 
from  all  sides.  Boys  and  girls,  ever 
ready  to  accept  innovations,  came  up 
and  asked  to  borrow  books,  many  times 
adding  that  they  had  heard  of  the  book 
truck  and  were  glad  it  had  reached 
their  town.  And,  of  course,  it  was  a 
disappointment  when  we  told  them  that 
the  book  truck  was  for  most  of  them 
still  a vision  of  the  future  for  them 
to  help  make  come  true. 

So  the  bookmobile  made  its  first  tour 
of  Pennsylvania.  May  it  prove  to  have 
been  a vital  factor  in  bringing  to  the 
boys  and  girls,  and  men  and  women 
living  in  rural  sections  the  books  for 
which  so  many  have  expressed  a desire. 

Evelyn  L.  Matthews 


Mrs.  Godcharles  and  the  State 

Federation  „ 

One  of  the  outstanding  things  which 
has  happened  this  winter  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania library  world  was  the  action 
taken  by  the  State  Federation  of  Penn- 
sylvania Women  during  their  annual 
meeting  at  Lancaster  last  October: 
namely,  the  appropriating  of  money  to 
pay  a salary  and  the  expenses  of  a 
trained  librarian  to  go  around  the 
State  and  present  to  the  womens  clubs, 
and  as  many  others  as  possible,  the 
County  Library  movement  as  it  is  func- 
tioning in  other  States. 

(Mrs.  Ralph  H.  Godcharles  of  Milton, 
Pennsylvania,  was  appointed  and  has 
been  working  since  the  last  of  October. 
Mrs.  Godcharles  was  formerly  known 
to  most  of  the  Pennsylvania  librarians 
as  Helen  Rockwell,  State  Library  Or- 
ganizer, which  work  she  carried  for 
several  years. — Ed.) 

This  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
State  Federation  was  a source  of  great 
rejoicing  to  all  the  librarians  and 
others  who  have  worked  so  long  and 
hard  to  make  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania understand  the  value  of  county 
libraries.  Many  of  the  librarians  have 
talked  and  talked  and  talked.  The  sub- 
ject has  been  placed  upon  the  programs 
for  district  meetings  and  much  discus- 
sion was  always  brought  out.  However, 
it  seemed  like  a losing  battle,  the  res- 
ults were  so  slow  in  coming.  In  the 
meantime,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Maryland  and  other  States  have  been 
putting  laws  through  their  Legislature 
enabling  them  to  have  county  library 
service  and  then,  in  turn,  making  those 
laws  function.  Our  law  in  Pennsylvania 
was  passed  in  1917. 

The  librarians  had  reason  to  rejoice 
at  the  prospect  of  having  such  a strong 
force  work  with  them  for  this  great  ed- 
ucational movement,  which  is  one  of 
the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest  of  the 
times.  In  addition  to  the  help  which  the 
Women’s  Clubs  give,  the  State  Grange, 
the  Parent-Teachers  Association,  the 
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Lions  Club  endorsed  the  movement,  so 
that  all  who  are  interested  in  seeing 
the  County  Library  system  in  Pennsyl- 
vania feel  most  encouraged. 

It  is  rather  soon  to  tell  what  the 
results  of  these  efforts  will  be.  I can 
only  give  an  idea  of  how  the  work  has 
been  carried  on  and  something  of  the 
reaction  as  it  appears  to  the  Library 
Representatives. 

Much  interest  and  enthusiasm  has 
been  shown  everywhere  the  subject 
“County  Library”  has  been  presented. 
In  the  Eastern  part  of  the  State  in- 
terest was  immediately  manifested  by 
a Library  Pilgrimage  into  New  Jersey, 
planned  by  the  President  of  the  Dela- 
ware County  Federation,  Mrs.  Charles 
Musser,  and  her  Literary  Chairman, 
Mrs.  Ross  Anderson.  Owing  to  bad 
weather,  not  so  many  went  as  they  had 
hoped,  but  those  who  made  use  of  the 
opportunity  saw  Camden  County  Li- 
brary in  action  and  had  a chance  to 
discuss  the  matter  with  Misses  Brown 
and  Clark,  both  of  whom  are  doing 
County  Library  work  in  New  Jersey. 

Between  the  last  of  October  and  the 
first  of  April,  the  subject  of  County  Li- 
brary has  been  presented  to  ten  indi- 
vidual clubs,  nine  County  Federations, 
two  District  meetings — right  here  it 
might  be  well  to  explain  that  the  State 
is  divided  into  five  districts  and  each 
one  includes  at  least  ten  counties,  so 
that  speaking  before  a District  meeting 
means  reaching  a larger  group  than  is 
possible  otherwise.  In  addition  to  those 
already  mentioned,  there  have  been 
several  special  meetings  and  one  Club 
Institute.  Several  counties  have  been 
quite  outstanding  in  their  endorsement 
of  the  County  Library  movement, — 
Delaware,  which  has  been  mentioned, 
Beaver,  Jefferson  and  Butler  Counties. 
In  Lancaster  County  there  is  a move- 
ment among  the  Farm  women  and  in 
both  Erie  and  Crawford  Counties  the 
women  are  very  busy.  Nothing  has  been 
said  of  Center  County,  where  the  mat- 
ter was  put  up  to  the  vote  of  the  people 
last  November;  in  this  county,  the  wom- 


en were  back  of  the  movement  and  did 
splendid  work.  It  was  defeated,  per- 
haps because  all  tax-carrying  Amend- 
ments were  defeated  in  this  last  elec- 
tion; but  the  interest  aroused  is  still 
very  much  in  evidence,  and  it  is  the 
sincere  hope  of  those  looking  on  from 
the  outside  that  this  interest  may  not 
be  lost. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  the  world  that 
the  Women’s  Clubs  of  Pennsylvania 
are  interested  in  this  great  work — they 
are  not  only  interested  but  willing  to 
work  for  it.  When  we  hear  how  the 
Junior  Department  of  one  club  pledged 
itself  for  $1850.00  for  the  librarian’s 
salary  in  order  that  they  might  have  a 
good  librarian,  we  realize  there  is  some- 
thing more  than  mere  interest. 

I feel  sure  all  librarians  and  those 
who  are  interested  in  this  great  library 
movement  will  join  me  in  saying,  Hail 
to  the  State  Federation  of  Pennsylvania 
Women!  May  it  continue  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  vital  things  in  the 
lives  of  the  people  of  our  great  State, 
and  may  it  long  prosper! 

Helen  Rockwell  Godchaeles, 

Representative. 


ANOTHER  TOUR  OF  THE 
BOOKMOBILE 

Dr.  Pearson,  president  of  the  Swarth- 
more  Chautauqua,  is  adding  to  the  list 
of  lectures  given,  one  on  the  value  of 
a county  library,  and  is  borrowing  the 
“Bookmobile”  to  travel  with  this  lec- 
turer to  illustrate  how  the  system 
works.  This  adds  another  organization 
working,  actively,  for  county  libraries 
and  gives  those  interested  another  op- 
portunity to  make  friends  for  the 
“cause”  through  the  lecture  and  the 
visit  of  the  “Bookmobile”  to  the  com- 
munity. 

Tentative  “A”  circuit  schedule — 
summer  1929 

June  11,  West  Chester,  Pa.;  12, 
Swarthmore,  Pa.;  13,  Oxford,  Pa.;  14, 
Philipsburg,  Pa.;  15,  Vandergrift,  Pa. 
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June  17,  Ellwood  City,  Pa.;  18,  New 
Castle,  Pa.;  19,  Oil  City,  Pa.;  20,  Brad- 
ford, Pa.;  21,  Clearfield,  Pa.;  22,  Jersey 
Shore,  Pa. 

June  24,  Norristown,  Pa.;  25,  Sunbury, 
Pa.;  26,  Lock  Haven,  Pa.;  27,  Wells- 
boro,  Pa.;  28,  Bath,  N.  Y.;  29,  Wells- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

July  1,  DuBois,  Pa.;  2,  Somerset,  Pa.; 

3,  Altoona,  Pa.;  5,  Lewisburg,  Pa.;  6, 
Steelton,  Pa. 

July  8,  Shippensburg,  Pa.;  9,  Quaker- 
town,  Pa.;  10,  Ilonesdale,  Pa.;  11,  Cald- 
well, N.  J.;  12,  North  Attleboro,  Mass.; 
13,  Brattleboro,  Yt. 

July  15,  Putnam,  Conn.;  16,  New- 
ton, N.  J.;  17,  Hightstown,  N.  J. ; 
18,  Royersford,  Pa.;  19,  Reading,  Pa.; 
20,  Phcenixville,  Pa. 

July  22,  Media,  Pa.;  23,  Chestertown, 

Md.  

BOOK  LISTS  FROM  THE  CARNEGIE 
LIBRARY,  PITTSBURGH 
Notable  Books  of  1928 
Non-fiction 

Abraham  Lincoln,  1809-1858.  By  Al- 
bert J.  Beveridge. 

The  Art  of  Thinking.  By  Ernest 
Dimnet. 

The  Buck  in  the  Snow,  and  Other 
Poems.  By  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay. 

Civilization.  By  Clive  Bell. 

Creation  by  Evolution,  Edited  by 
Frances  Mason. 

Dostoevsky,  the  Man  and  His  Work. 
By  Julius  Meier-Graefe. 

Elizabeth  and  Essex,  By  Lytton 
Strachey. 

Francois  Villon.  By  D.  B.  W.  Lewis. 

Growing  into  Life.  By  David  Seabury. 

Indian  Journey.  By  Waldemar  Bon- 
sels. 

Intelligent  Woman’s  Guide  to  Social- 
ism and  Capitalism.  By  George 
Bernard  Shaw. 

Jesus,  The  Son  of  Man.  By  Kahlil 
Gibran. 

Jipping  Street.  By  Kathleen  Wood- 
ward. 


John  Brown’s  Body.  By  Stephen  Vin- 
cent Benet. 

Lenin.  By  Valeriu  Marcu. 

Leonardo  the  Florentine.  By  Rachel 
Annand  Taylor. 

Maximilian  and  Charlotte  of  Mexico. 
By  Egon  C.  Corti. 

Sceptical  Essays.  By  Bertrand  Rus- 
sell. 

Strange  Interlude.  By  Eugene  0 ’Neil. 

The  Strange  Necessity.  By  Rebecca 
West. 

The  Stream  of  History.  By  Geoffrey 
Parsons. 

Tamerlane.  By  Harold  Lamb. 

Time  and  Western  Man.  By  Wynd- 
ham  Lewis. 

The  Tragic  Empress.  By  G.  M.  Paleo- 
logue. 

Trivial  Breath.  By  Elinor  Wylie. 

West-running  Brook.  By  Robert 
Frost. 

William  Dean  Howells:  Life  in  Let- 
ters. Edited  by  Mildred  Howells. 

W’inter  Words.  By  Thomas  Hardy. 

Fiction 

The  Axe.  By  Sigrid  Undset. 

Bambi.  By  Felix  Salten. 

The  Case  of  Sergeant  Grischa.  By 
Arnold  Zweig. 

The  Closed  Garden.  By  Julien  Green. 

The  Counterfeiters.  By  Andre  Gide. 

Diary  of  a Communist  Schoolboy.  By 
M.  H.  Rozanov. 

Door  Unlatched.  By  Marie  Cher. 

Etched  in  Moonlight.  By  James 
Stephens. 

The  Island  Within.  By  Ludwig  Lew- 
isohn. 

My  Brother  Jonathan.  By  Francis 
Bret  Young. 

Orlando.  By  Virginia  Woolf. 

Scarlet  Sister  Mary.  By  Julia  E.  Pet- 
erkin. 

Stone  Desert.  By  G.  A.  Martinez 
Zuviria. 

Swan  Song.  By  John  Galsworthy. 
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The  Ugly  Duchess.  By  Lion  Feucht- 
wanger. 

The  Wanderer.  By  Alain  Fournier. 
The  Way  It  Was  With  Them.  By 
Peadar  O’Donnell. 


Popular  Books  of  1928 
Non-fiction 

The  American  Eenaissanee.  By  R.  L. 
Duffus. 

Beneath  Tropic  Seas,  By  William 
Beebe. 

Black  Majesty.  By  John  W.  Vander- 
cook. 

Disraeli.  By  Andre  Maurois. 

Flying  the  Arctic.  By  G.  H.  Wilkens. 
Good-morning,  America.  By  Carl  San- 
burg. 

The  Great  American  Band  Wagon. 

By  Charles  Merz. 

Houdini.  By  Harold  Kellock. 

Hunger  Fighters.  By  Paul  De  Kruif. 
In  Search  of  England.  By  H.  V. 
Morton. 

Keeping  Off  the  Shelf.  By  Mrs. 
Thomas  Whiffen. 

The  Legion  of  the  Damned.  By  B.  J. 
Doty. 

Masks  in  a Pageant.  By  William  Al- 
len White. 

Meet  General  Grant.  By  William  E. 
Woodward. 

My  Autobiography.  By  Benito  Mus- 
solini. 

The  New  Russia.  By  Dorothy  Thomp- 
son. 

Rise  of  the  House  of  Rothschild.  By 
Egon  C.  Corti. 

Roamin’  in  the  Gloamin’.  By  Harry 
Lauder. 

The  Royal  Family.  By  George  S. 
Kaufman. 

Safari.  By  Martin  E.  Johnson. 
Skyward.  By  Richard  E.  Byrd. 

Susan  B.  Anthony.  By  Rheta  Childe 
Dorr. 


The  Tragic  Bride.  By  Vladimir  Pol- 
iakoff. 

Understanding  Human  Nature.  By 
Alfred  Adler. 

Whither  Mankind?  Edited  by  C.  A. 
Beard. 

Fiction 

The  Age  of  Reason.  By  Philip  Gibbs. 
The  Battle  of  the  Horizons.  By  Syl- 
via Thompson. 

The  Cavalier  of  Tennessee.  By  Mer- 
edith Nicholson. 

Claire  Ambler.  By  Booth  Tarkington. 
The  Coming  of  the  Lord.  By  Mrs.  S. 
G.  Millin. 

Destiny  Bay.  By  Donn  Byrne. 

The  English  Miss.  By  R.  H.  Mottram. 
Happy  Mountain.  By  Maristan 
Chapman. 

Harness.  By  A.  Hamilton  Gibbs. 

Her  Knight  Comes  Riding.  By  J.  V. 
A.  Weaver. 

A Lantern  in  Her  hand.  By  Bess 
Streeter  Aldrich. 

Old  Pybus.  By  Warwick  Deeping. 

A President  Is  Born.  By  Fannie 
Hurst. 

Red  Rust.  By  Cornelia  J.  Cannon. 
Spider  Boy.  By  Carl  Van  Vechten. 
Squad.  By  James  B.  Wharton. 

The  Strange  Case  of  Miss  Annie 
Spragg.  By  Louis  Bromfield. 

The  Vicar’s  Daughter.  By  E.  H. 
Young. 

Wintersmoon.  By  Hugh  Walpole. 
Wits’  End.  By  Viola  Paradise. 


BEAUTIFUL  ALIQUIPPA  LIBRARY 

Beauty  being  imperishable,  modern 
builders  are  designing  not  for  today, 
not  for  the  next  decade,  nor  for  the 
next  century,  but  for  the  time  after 
that.  Like  the  gems  of  the  Renaissance, 
some  of  the  excellent  buildings  of  today 
will  survive  the  centuries. 

In  such  a eatagory  is  the  new  B.  F. 
Jones  Memorial  Library,  a gift  to  the 
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people  of  Aliquippa,  Pennsylvania, 
from  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  M. 
Horne,  of  Pittsburgh.  It  was  formally 
opened  at  a public  dedication  recently. 
The  new  library  is  a rich  shrine  of 
happy  architectural  triumphs.  The  best 
of  many  centuries  of  world  building 
has  come  into  fruition  in  the  splendid 
artistic  achievement  of  a Pittsburgh 
architect,  Brandon  Smith,  who  gave 
three  years  of  intense  application  to 
the  design  and  construction  of  the  li- 
brary. 

About  a half-million  dollars  must 
have  been  spent  on  the  building.  How 
much,  nobody  will  tell.  Constant  addi- 
tions are  planned  and,  like  the  phantom 
cost  of  the  library,  a phantom  fund  to 
buy  technical  books  has  been  created. 
“We  don’t  know  how  much  the  fund 
is,  ’ ’ said  Miss  Susan  Himmelwright, 
librarian.  “We  only  know  that  the 
fund  is  very  generous.” 

The  building  is  classically  simple  in 
its  exterior.  It  is  of  Italian  Renais- 
sance in  the  finest  quality  of  Indiana 
limestone.  A nice  feeling  of  space 
caused  the  architect  to  omit  the  cus- 
tomary frieze  and  to  substitute  a chen- 
eau,  a beautiful  bronze  screen.  With- 
in, French  and  Italian  Renaissance  vie 
with  each  other  to  interest  and  intrigue. 

A hundred  unique  features  call  for  at- 
tention. 

On  entering  the  building  one  sees  a 
statue  of  Mr.  B.  F.  Jones,  the  late 
steel  magnate,  one  of  the  best  works 
executed  by  the  celebrated  sculptor, 
Robert  Aiken,  N.  A.,  of  New  York.  The 
statue  rests  on  a block  of  green  Ver- 
mont marble.  Past  the  entrance  lobby 
one  is  caught  in  a whirl  of  delightful 
adventure  of  relief  after  relief,  screens 
and  ceilings  and  panels  call  for  atten- 
tion and  examination.  A pair  of  beaut- 
iful bronze  gates  must  be  seen  to  be 
admired.  Like  miniature  altar  screens 
in  Europeon  cathedrals,  the  splendid 
bronze  barriers  separate  the  main  lob- 
by from  the  reading  rooms,  the  adult 
room  on  the  left  and  the  children’s 
room  on  the  right. 


The  screens  are  the  work  of  Oscar 
Bach,  known  as  one  of  the  two  great 
wrought  iron  workers  in  the  country. 
They  are  simple.  Their  ornamentation 
is  barely  adequate.  They  bear  small 
medallions,  perhaps  not  more  than  four 
inches  in  any  dimension.  One  set  of 
medallions  depict  scenes  of  childhood. 
The  other  shows  various  stages  of  the 
steel  industry. 

In  the  children’s  room  hangs  an  oil 
painting  of  the  donor,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
M.  Horne. 

The  provisions  for  young  childhood 
in  Aliquippa  are  almost  perfect  regard- 
ing its  literary  aspirations.  The  chil- 
dren’s rooms  are  designed  to  incite  the 
imagination — from  the  artistic  little 
drinking  fountain  and  the  map  of 
fairyland  that  covers  a whole  table  to 
the  Della  Robbia  medallion  plaques 
on  the  walls  and  the  shelves  with  their 
goodly  treasures  Peter  Babbit  and  Lit- 
tle Black  Sambo. 

The  story-telling  room  makes  one 
“Oh,”  as  one  enters  the  doorway. 
Leaded  glass  windows  tell  the  stories 
of  Mother  Goose,  and  Miss  Muffet’s 
spider  disturbs  the  symmetry  of  the 
glass  inserts  with  a very  realistic  spid- 
er, whose  web  extends  way  beyond  the 
pane  depicting  the  story.  A great  con- 
ical Italian  Renaissance  fire  place  ex- 
tends to  the  ceiling,  and  makes  one 
think  of  Hansel  and  Gretel,  and  Rose 
Red ' and  Snow  White,  and  the  bears 
and  the  dwarfs. 

The  floors  throughout  are  of  import- 
ed volcanic  lava,  so  hard  they  appear 
soft  to  the  tread,  like  cork  composition. 
The  walls  of  the  adult  reading  room 
are  of  a composition  made  to  represent 
the  floors  and  they  have  been  designed 
with  special  acoustics.  Spacious  shelv- 
ing has  been  installed  to  house  forty 
thousand  volumes  in  the  rear  of  the 
charging  desk,  in  the  reference  room, 
in  the  reading  rooms,  and  in  the  work 
room.  The  building  also  contains  an  ex- 
hibition room,  staff  rest  room,  a kitch- 
enette, and  a shipping  room.  It  has  a 
system  of  split  steam  heating  with  aut- 
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omatie  temperature  controls.  All  air 
coming  into  the  building  is  washed  be- 
fore being  admitted  into  the  ventilat- 
ing system. — Copied  with  permission 
from  Library  Equipment,  Yawman  and 
Erbe  Mfg.  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
for  March,  1929. 


EDITORIALS 

The  county  library  movement  in 
Pennsylvania 

The  growing  interest  in  securing 
book  service  for  all  corners  of  the 
state,  together  with  the  definite  plans 
growing  out  of  this  book  need,  make 
what  is  coming  to  be  a distinct  move- 
ment for  county  libraries. 

Many  years  work  have  led  up  to 
this  stage  of  progress.  It  took  nine 
years  to  get  the  Library  Code  of  1917 
on  the  statute  books  (Pennsylvania 
Laws,  1917,  Act  398).  Since  that  time, 
constantly,  those  interested  have  been 
talking  and  preaching  and  pushing  for 
the  carrying  out  of  the  law.  It  will 
soon  be  twelve  years  since  that  law 
became  active,  yet,  in  that  time,  Penn- 
sylvania has  made  only  six  beginnings 
in  county  libraries  and  two  township 
libraries,  but  all  on  so  small  a scale  as 
to  be  little  more  than  demonstrations. 

Now,  however,  county  libraries  are 
surely  coming  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  on 
a much  more  substantial  basis  so  that 
good,  all-round  library  service  may  be 
given  from  the  beginning. 

Best  of  all,  the  “urge”  is  coming 
from  forces  other  than  libraries.  Most 
agricultural  papers  are  running  illus- 
trated articles  on  what  the  county  li- 
brary service  is;  the  Lions  Club  is 
giving  space  on  the  program  of  their 
state  meeting  for  its  presentation;  the 
President  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Conference  of  Jewish  Women  writes: 
“This  matter  is  most  commendable  and 
(I)  offer  my  organization’s  fullest  sup- 
port wherever  and  whenever  possible.” 
A man  writes  to  the  Library  Extension 
Division:  “We  are  planning  to  start 
a small  community  library 


Our  boys  and  our  girls  have  no  op- 
portunity to  get  books  or  good  reading 
matter  and  we,  a group  of  interested 
citizens,  are  planning  to  supply  this 
need  to  the  best  of  our  ability.” 

So  the  interest  is  expressed,  from 
individuals  on  up  to  the  strongest  or- 
ganizations. They  are  ready  to  join  in 
and  help  the  movement  along.  Note  the 
report  in  this  number  of  the  Library 
.Notes  of  the  organizations  at  the  confer- 
ence called,  by  the  A.  L.  A.  in  Chicago, 
on  March  26;  the  editorial  quoted  from 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  the  Chau- 
tauqua itinerary.  Invariably,  when  peo- 
ple understand  about  county  libraries, 
they  want  them. 

It  was  a great  day  when  the  State 
Federation  of  Pennsylvania  Women  de- 
cided to  send  a representative  out  to 
the  club ’s  members  to  explain  what  it 
all  means,  with  the  hope  of  developing 
leadership — see  Helen  Rockwell  God- 
eharles  ’ report  in  this  number. 

It  was  another  great  day  when  the 
Grange  became  actively  interested,  with 
the  resulting  series  of  Regional  Grange 
meetings,  of  which  Evelyn  Matthews 
tells  in  her  report  in  this  number,  also. 

And  still  there  was  another  great  day 
in  Pennsylvania  library  history  when 
the  State  Library  secured  the  demon- 
stration bookmobile,  for  it  helps  so  tre- 
mendously to  explain  the  project.  And 
it  is  sent  wherever  possible  to  any  group 
working  for  the  spread  of  the  idea. 

Isn ’t  this  all  great — beyond  words — 
in  promise  for  the  future?  But  we  must 
not  let  up  in  our  efforts  until  that 
promise  becomes  a reality.  There  must 
be  a counterpart  of  Mary  True,  a Mrs. 
Seouller  and  a Mr.  Eisaman  in  every 
county  besides  Erie,  to  work  tirelessly 
to  secure  results.  No  great  thing  was 
ever  yet  accomplished  without  soul-stir- 
ring effort.  And  this  great  educational 
movement — the  greatest  of  the  popular 
ones,  possibly, — will  be  no  exception.  If 
all  of  those  interested  will  join  together 
in  a concerted  movement,  work  wisely, 
consistently  and  long  enough,  we  wall 
have  county  libraries  and  established  on 
the  right  basis. 
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What  will  county  libraries  mean  to 
existing  libraries? 

This  question  is  asked  so  many  times, 
it  seems  well  to  answer  it  here  where 
librarians  and  trustees  may  have  it  di- 
rectly. Unfortunately,  there  seems  to  be 
a pretty  general  impression  that  existing 
libraries  will  lose  their  identity;  that 
their  property,  including  buildings,  books, 
etc.,  will  have  to  be  given  over  to  the 
county  library.  One  Club,  several  years 
ago  voted  against  the  project  when  it 
was  stated  that  if  a county  library  was 
formed,  their  town  library  would  be 
moved  to  the  county  seat  and  the  chil- 
dren would  have  to  go  some  fifteen  miles 
by  trolley  of  an  evening  to  get  out  their 
school  work!  Was  any  idea  ever  more 
erroneous  and  antagonistic  to  the  basic 
principle  which  underlies  this  county  li- 
brary plan? 

No  established  library  need  to  become 
a part  of  the  county  library  unless  it 
chooses  to  do  so.  The  law  upon  this 
point  is  clear.  In  section  fifteen  of  the 
law,  the  county  commissioners  are  auth- 
orized to  “exempt  from  said  (tax)  levy 
all  taxable  property  in  any  municipality 
which  is  already  levying  a tax  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  a free  library: 
Provided,  however,  That  the  municipal 
authorities  of  such  municipality  may 
elect  to  join  with  the  county  . . ■” 

in  which  case  the  town  will  have  a 
county  tax  instead  of  a borough  tax. 

So,  you  see,  towns  already  giving  a 
municipal  tax  for  a local  free  public 
library  will  not  be  taxed  a second  time. 
They  may  vote  on  the  question  of  a 
county  library  however,  whether  they 
come  into  the  movement  or  not.  But 
they  do  not  have  to  be  a part  of  it 
unless  they  so  choose:  they  do  not  give 
up  their  local  building,  or  books,  or 
board  in  any  case,  even  if  they  do  decide 
to  be  a part  of  the  plan. 

Usually,  a county  library  begins  work 
with  the  rural  parts  of  the  county ; the 
sections  too  small  of  themselves  to  initi- 
ate public  library  service.  So  the  book 
truck  is  an  early  purchase  and  by  it  the 


small  villages  and  settlements,  the  one-  or 
two-room  schools,  the  Grange  halls,  rural 
Sunday  Schools  and  country  stations  are 
served. 

Then  as  the  county  library  becomes 
established  and  as  the  funds  warrant  it, 
the  larger  places  are  taken  care  of.  The 
towns  having  free  public  libraries  al- 
ready established  and  joining  in,  draw 
their  quota  of  books  from  the  county 
library  and  borrow  from  it  as  they  need 
special  books.  The  local  boards  of  trust- 
ees and  the  local  librarian  go  right  on 
as  if  there  was  no  new  arrangement, 
only  they  deal  with  the  county  library 
board  instead  of  Councils,  and  the  li- 
brarian has  the  help  of  the  county  li- 
brarian and  is  a part  of  the  County 
Library  Staff  as  it  is  called. 

It  will  be  a great  help  to  many  a small 
library  to  have  a constant  supply  of 
new  books  coming  in,  and  to  be  able  to 
borrow  special  books  as  needed  from  a 
nearby  source.  And,  many  a local  li- 
brarian will  find  her  work  much  easier 
and  more  interesting  because  of  the 
contact  with  the  county  librarian  and 
other  members  of  the  county  library 
staff. 

Unless  the  county  library  funds  are 
much  larger  at  the  beginning  than  seems 
possible,  the  towns  without  local  libraries 
will  be  given  the  same  service  as  towns 
having  local  libraries;  that  would  mean 
the  towns  would  furnish  the  room  and 
librarian,  and  the  county  library  the 
books,  the  number  for  the  towns  would 
be  based  on  the  population  served. 

Special  library  buildings  will  not  be 
considered  for  either  the  headquarters  or 
town  branches  unless  some  generous  citi- 
zen provides  them.  Headquarters  are 
usually  in  the  Court  House  or  some 
place  provided  by  the  county  commis- 
sioners. What  library  service  the  county 
library  board  can  give  will  depend  ab- 
solutely on  the  amount  of  money  put  into 
it.  A small  appropriation  can  do  a small 
amount  of  work,  a larger  appropriation 
can  do  more.  The  better  county  libraries, 
like  the  better  town  libraries,  have  suffi- 
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cient  funds  for  good  service  from  the 
start.  The  county  will  receive  in  service 
just  what  the  county  puts  into  it. 

A.  A.  M. 


COUNTY  AND  LIBRARY 
EXTENSION  WORK 

Gibsonia  (Allegheny  County) 

Miss  Bertha  Catherwood  writes  as  fol- 
lows : “I  am  returning  the  five  books 
about  Washington,  and  wish  to  thank 
you,  as  our  school,  (a  one-room  rural 
one)  received  a bronze  bust  of  Wash- 
ington as  a prize  for  being  one  of  fifty 
best  schools  which  sent  in  essays  from 
100%  of  pupils.  I think  our  good  for- 
tune is  largely  due  to  having  a source 
of  material  at  hand.  ’ ’ 

How  it  works  in  New  Jersey 

The  following  quotation  is  taken  from 
a letter  received  from  a woman  who  has 
been  watching  the  practical  working  out 
of  the  New  Jersey  plan.  She  writes: 

‘ ‘ The  state  has  a definite  County  Library 
System.  Every  tiny  cluster  of  houses  in 
the  desolate  pine  district  has  easy  access 
to  a well  equipped  library.  New  books 
are  brought  in  every  month  and  they 
are  alive  up-to-date  books  as  well  as 
the  old  standbys.  And  these  books  are 
used.  ” 

Butler  County 

The  Butler  County  Pomona  Grange 
has  appointed  a Library  Committee,  of 
which  Mrs.  R.  C.  Wiggins,  Butler,  is 
chairman.  Other  members  are  Mrs.  Clar- 
ence Dick,  Eureka  Grange,  and  Ira 
Beahm,  Jackson  Grange. 

Chester  County 

A County  Library  Board  has  been 
formed  in  Chester  County  to  organize 
a county  library.  The  plan  according  to 
a February  newspaper  clipping  provides 
for  the  collecting  of  books  for  county 
service  and  a means  for  the  distribution 
of  such  books  throughout  the  comity. 
The  board  consists  of  twelve  men  and 
women  from  several  towns  in  Chester 
County.  Mrs.  Howard  Mellor  is  chair- 


Clinton County 

Petitions  have  been  circulated  through 
out  Clinton  County  asking  that  the  pres- 
ent annual  appropriation  be  trebled.  The 
county  work  is  increasing  and  the  Ross 
Library  in  Lock  Haven  has  carried  all 
the  overhead  and  transportation  expenses. 
The  present  appropriation  gives  only 
enough  to  serve  about  one-third  of  the 
schools  and  a few  individuals. 

Crawford  County 

Three  meetings  in  the  interest  of  a 
county  library  were  held  while  the  book- 
mobile was  in  the  district,  attended  by 
the  “Crusaders”  of  the  Regional  Grange 
Meeting  tour;  at  Conneaut  Lake,  April 
8;  Guy’s  Mills,  April  9;  Hydetown, 
April  10. 

Many  forces  in  Crawford  County  are 
active  in  their  support.  The  P — T.  A., 
the.  Grange,  the  County  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs  are  all  working  together 
for  it.  And  the  County  Superintendent 
of  Schools  was  interested  to  the  extent 
of  having  Elizabeth  Bell’s  graduating 
essay  on  “Books  for  Everybody”  given 
at  the  Teacher ’s  Institute  and  publish- 
ing it  in  his  annual  Directory. 

Erie  County 

A movement  in  Erie  County  for  a 
county  library  took  another  step  for- 
ward at  a luncheon  meeting  in  Erie,  on 
April  6.  The  County  Federation  of  Clubs 
helped  to  sponsor  it  and  Mrs.  Helen  R. 
Godcharles,  the  State  Federation  repre- 
sentative, was  there  to  speak  for  it:  The 
Grange  also  helped  to  sponsor  it,  and 
Howard  G.  Eisaman  of  Erie  County  and 
Lecturer  of  the  State  Grange,  was  made 
chairman  of  a county-wide  committee 
to  take  up  the  matter ; the  State  Library 
— Library  Extension  Division  also  helped 
with  the  ‘ ‘ Bookmobile  ’ ’ and  Miss  Mat- 
thews to  speak  for  it. 

Other  organizations,  some  seventy  in 
number,  also  helped  sponsor  it — the  Erie 
Chamber  of  Commerce  which  sent  out 
some  four  hundred  letters  calling  the 
meeting  and  whose  president  presided  at 
the  luncheon,  the  Erie  County  P — T.  A., 
and  so  on. 


man. 
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A sample  of  the  newspaper  publicity 
is  given  in  this  number  under  the  head- 
ing “Erie  County  Federated  Clubs.” 

Another  move  was  made  when  the 
Erie  County  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs  offered  to  the  rural  school  children 
four  prizes  for  the  best  posters  of  county 
library  work.  There  is  a first  prize  of 
$10.00,  a second  prize  of  $6.00,  and  a 
third  of  $4.00  and  a special  of  $5.00. 
Juniata  County 

The  Grange  appointed  a committee  to 
take  up  the  county  library  idea,  at  the 
Regional  Grange  meeting  in  March.  On 
this  committee  is  the  Master  of  the 
Juniata  Pomona  Grange,  the  Master  of 
the  Mexico  Grange,  the  County  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  the  Home  Economics 
worker,  and  a Grange  member. 

McKean  County 

The  McKean  County  Pomona  Grange 
has  appointed  a county  library  commit- 
tee of  ten,  headed  by  H.  J.  Rice,  Smetli- 
port. 

Washington  County 

The  Regional  Grange  conference  had 
an  especially  good  meeting  in  regard  to 
a county  library.  There  is  real,  vital, 
active  interest. 

Another  step  will  be  taken  when  the 
County  Federation  of  Clubs  holds  its 
meeting  on  April  15,  at  which  Mrs. 
Helen  Rockwell  Godcliarles  is  to  speak. 
She  is  also  to  speak  before  the  Rotary 
and  Kiwanis  Clubs  and  over  the  radio. 

— A.  A.  M. 


NEWS  AND  GOSSIP 

Ashland 

The  Girl  Scouts  are  extending  the  use 
of  the  library  they  are  slowly  gathering 
at  headquarters  to  the  community. 

Avondale 

A - most  interesting  history  of  the 
Avondale  Library  was  given  in  the  News 
of  West  Chester,  for  February  6.  It 
tells  how  this  library  started  through 
the  assigning  as  a topic  for  discussion 
at  the  London  Grove  Grange  meeting, 
“Should  Avondale  have  a library;  ” Miss 
Edith  B.  Collins  and  Miss  Katherine 


Greenfield  presented  the  subject  so  ably 
that  a library  association  was  started, 
funds  collected  and  the  library  grew. 
Now,  after  twelve  years,  the  library  has 
moved  into  a new  home  on  the  first  floor 
of  the  Eastburn  Building.  A gift  from 
several  organizations  and  individuals  as 
a Memorial  Fund  in  memory  of  the 
Rev.  T.  R.  McDowell  was  made  to  the 
library  and  is  to  be  used  for  special 
books. 

Another  gift  known  as  the  Avon  Play- 
ers ’ Fund  given  to  the  library  when  the 
Players  disbanded  is  to  form  an  endow- 
ment fund  of  $1,000  for  the  library. 
Bellevue  . 

The  first  report  of  the  Andrew  Bayne 
Memorial  Library  is  most  encouraging. 
The  Andrew  Bayne  home,  surrounded  by 
spacious  grounds  and  native  trees,  was 
given  to  the  town  for  a community  cen- 
ter by  Mrs.  Amanda  Balph  and  Mrs. 
Jane  Bayne  Teeee,  daughters  of  Mr. 
Bayne. 

The  first  floor  is  used  by  the  library 
and  the  second  floor  for  clubs,  etc.  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Newell  is  librarian. 
Bethlehem — Free  Library 

Plans  for  the  South  Side  Branch  are 
about  completed  and  building  will  begin 
with  early  spring.  Wiegner  and  Snyder 
are  the  architects. 

Bethlehem — Lehigh  University 

The  cornerstone  of  a new  $500,000 
library  building  was  laid  on  February 
22,  just  fifty  years  after  the  laying  of 
the  cornerstone  of  the  present  building. 

The  building  will  be  built  from  the 
free  will  offering  of  Lehigh’s  alumni. 
Bradford 

The  library  movement  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  well  as  the  Carnegie  Library, 
lost  a staunch,  true  friend  when  Rufus 
F.  Stone  passed  away  in  March. 

Connected  with  the  Carnegie  Library 
from  its  beginning,  he  was  tireless  in  his 
efforts  for  its  betterment  and  he  never 
missed  an  opportunity  to  promote  better 
library  laws  and  more  rapid  library  prog- 
ress in  the  state.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  was  keenly  interested  in  devel- 
oping a McKean  County  library,  using 
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the  system  he  had  helped  to  build  for 
Bradford  as  the  distributing  centre. 

Carlisle 

Plans  are  being  made  for  the  building 
of  a cabinet  in  the  Hamilton  Library 
which  will  serve  both  as  a suitable  mem- 
orial for  the  late  A.  A.  Line  for  many 
years  secretary  of  the  library,  and  to 
display  many  valuable  photographic 
plates  which  were  a part  of  Mr.  Line ’s 
collection.  A drive  for  $350  to  cover  ex- 
penses of  installing  a cabinet  has  been 
started. 

Dimock 

No  more  soul-satisfying  bit  of  news 
could  come  to  those  who  knew  Miss  Isa, 
than  the  report  from  the  Isa  A.  Mills 
Memorial  Library.  It  is  a beautiful  trib- 
ute. 

DuBois 

The  School  Board  has  appropriated 
$2,000  to  the  Public  Library  for  the 
year  in  recognition  of  the  work  of  the 
library  does  for  the  school. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

The  Fairmont  Library  seems  to  like 
Pennsylvania  librarians.  Mary  H.  Spang- 
ler, Mercersburg,  has  been  substituting 
librarian  until  Mary  E.  Reutter  Dun- 
cannon,  could  relieve  her  early  in  April. 
Harrisburg 

The  1920  class  of  Pratt  Institute 
School  of  Library  Science  made  a tour 
of  inspection  here  recently.  Miss  Joseph- 
ine Rathbone,  Director  of  the  School, 
accompanied  them.  They  went  first  to 
the  State  Library  where  Dr.  Frederic 
A.  Godcharles,  the  Director,  received 
them  and  conducted  them  through  the 
library  and  museum. 

Later,  the  class  went  down  to  the 
Harrisburg  Public  Library  where  Miss 
Eaton  and  her  staff  served  tea  to  the 
guests:  showed  them  the  library,  and 
the  County  Library  work,  including  the 
‘ ‘Cardinal.  ’ ’ 

Harrisburg — Public  Library 

The  Public  Library  Board  held  a 
luncheon  meeting  attended  by  32  mem- 
bers and  friends.  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Wheeler, 
Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library,  Baltimore, 
was  the  guest  of  honor  and  the  speaker. 


Lansdowne 

Council  has  taken  over  the  Public 
Library  since  the  School  Board  felt  they 
could  no  longer  support  is.  A three- 
quarter  mill  tax  has  been  added  for  this 
purpose.  The  library  will  be  moved 
shortly. 

Lansford 

Miss  Marion  Herbert,  who  has  done 
such  fine  work  in  the  Public  Library, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Osterhoui 
Free  Library,  Wilkes-Barre. 

Newtown 

The  name  of  the  librarian  was  given 
incorrectly  in  our  October  number.  It 
should  have  been  Miriam  11.  Vandergrift. 

Pittsburgh — Carnegie  Library  School 

Miss  Elizabeth  Nesbit,  librarian  of  the 
Clarion  State  Teacher’s  College,  will 
join  the  staff  about  July  1. 

Pittsburgh 

Mr.  Ralph  Munn,  the  new  librarian 
of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh, 
has  opened  the  Schenlev  Park  Library 
on  Sundays.  Not  only  the  reference 
room,  but  the  lending  department  is  open 
from  1 to  <!  P.M.  This  service  is  avail- 
able to  all  but  the  children.  People  from 
Branch  Libraries  are  able  to  borrow 
books  as  well  as  those  from  the  main 
library.  The  response  of  the  people  to 
this  new  service  was  immediate  and 
gratifying. 

The  new  Knoxville-Garrick  Branch  was 
opened  in  July. 

Pottstown 

There  has  been  a reorganization  of  the 
Board  of  the  Pottstown  Public  Library 
recently.  New  officers  elected  were,  presi- 
dent, Charles  J.  Custer ; vice-president, 
Russell  D.  Wells;  secretary,  Mary  Ilit- 
ner;  treasurer,  Elmer  Saylor. 

The  result  of  the  public  appeal  for 
contributions  to  the  library  fund  is 
gratifying — the  library  now  having  suffi- 
cient funds  to  keep  it  open  till  fall.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  is  taking  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  keeping  the  library  going. 

Rochester 

The  American  Legion  building,  in 
which  the  Public  Library  was  housed, 
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was  partly  gutted  by  a fire  on  March 
13.  Fortunately,  the  heavy  shelving  so 
protected  the  books  that  few  were  dam- 
aged by  water.  Rooms  nearby  were  se- 
cured and  the  library  moved  to  them. 
The  total  loss  was  not  great. 

Scranton 

The  news  of  the  serious  illness  of  Mr. 
Carr,  librarian  of  the  Albright  Library, 
is  distressing  to  all  those  who  have  been 
his  Pennsylvania  co-workers  for  many 
years. 

Towanda 

Mr.  F.  R.  Welles  has  added  to  his 
many  former  gifts  to  the  Public  Library 
a new  one  in  $2,000  to  the  maintenance 
fund. 

Townville 

The  Public  Library  has  been  moved  to 
a new  room  given  for  its  use.  The  new 
paper  and  paint  add  much  to  its  appear- 
ance. The  building  in  which  the  library 
had  been  housed  had  been  burned  in 
February  but  fortunately,  the  books  had 
been  saved. 

West  Chester 

The  West  Chester  library  tried  for 
three  months  the  experiment  of  opening 
the  library  Sunday  afternoons  for  read- 
ers. In  the  13  Sundays,  only  62  people 
took  advantage  of  this  privilege  and  the 
service  has  been  discontinued.  We  have 
found  this  trouble  the  case  in  all  but  the 
large  cities  of  the  State  where  there 
are  many  transients. 

West  Chester — State  Teacher’s  College 

Mrs.  Alexander  Brown  Coxe  of  Paoli 
has  given  500  books,  mostly  on  scientific 
subjects,  to  the  West  Chester  State 
Teacher’s  College.  This  carefully  select- 
ed collection  is  a very  welcome  addition 
to  the  library. 

West  Chester  Public  Library 

The  library  has  received  a gift  of 
$1,000  from  the  West  Chester  Founda- 
tion. This  money  is  to  be  used  for 
books  of  a permanent  nature.  Another 
anonymous  gift  of  $100  in  Liberty  Bonds 
was  much  appreciated. 

Wilkes-Barre 

The  Osterhout  Library  celebrated  its 
40th  birthday  on  January  29,  1929.  Num- 


ber of  volumes  40  years  ago,  10,500; 
today,  75,800;  circulation  15  years  ago, 
140,308;  today,  398,461;  an  increase  of 
150%.  Daily  average  circulation  1,302 
books,  and  then  they  say  libraries  are 
not  necessary! 

Williamsport 

The  Williamsport  Hospital  is  to  have 
a circulating  library  for  the  benefit  of 
its  patients.  Thru  the  initiative  of  Mrs. 
Behrens,  wife  of  the  Superintendent,  and 
the  generosity  of  friends,  several  hundred 
books  have  been  collected.  Books  are 
distributed  by  a book  truck  through" 
wards  and  rooms  each  Thursday.  The 
members  of  the  Junior  Charity  Guild 
act  as  librarians.  — E.  L.  M. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Library  Summer  School 

The  summer  library  course  conducted 
by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Library — 
Library  Extension  Division — has  been 
definitely  discontinued. 

Started  in  1911,  eighteen  sessions 
have  been  held,  attended  by  two  hun- 
dred ninety  persons,  most  of  whom 
came  from  the  small  public  libraries. 
Many  of  the  alumni  have  gone  on  into 
larger  work,  after  taking  more  training; 
many  have  drifted  into  school  or  special 
libraries;  some  have  dropped  out  entire- 
ly, but  a large  proportion  have  gone  on 
in  the  local  library. 

The  school  was  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  giving  thoroughly  the  basic 
things  the  small  public  libraries  needed; 
and  of  not  overcrowding,  so  the  student 
went  home  full  of  inspiration,  knowing 
where  to  find  the  thing  he  needed  and 
with  enough  “pep”  left  to  want  to 
study  further:  the  aim  was  to  build  the 
right  professional  attitude  and  spirit 
believing  all  else  would  follow. 

And  it  has  to  a wonderful  extent,  as 
the  Pennsylvania  Library  Summer 
School  Alumni  Association  has  proven. 
The  common  interest  has  been  a real 
tie  and  strong  enough  to  support  a schol- 
arship in  the  class  for  a number  of 
years.  It  is  to  be  hoped  this  associa- 
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tion  and  this  interest  may  go  on  strong- 
ly, for  it  has  had  also  a very  beneficial 
influence  in  the  P.  L.  A. 

Roosevelt  Exhibit 

The  Library  of  the  Roosevelt  Memor- 
ial Association  has  recently  entered 
upon  a new  field  of  activity.  In  keep- 
ing with  its  third  aim,  namely,  to  keep 
alive  the  ideals  of  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
it  has  prepared  four  sets  of  TRAVEL- 
ING EXHIBITS,  outlining  his  life  and 
career.  These  exhibits  commenced 
traveling  September,  1928,  and  have 
met  with  marked  success,  in  schools, 
libraries,  museums  and  historical  as- 
sociations. 

In  several  instances,  requests  have 
been  made  to  us  for  permission  to  keep 
an  exhibit  for  an  indefinite  length  of 
time,  the  borrower  undertaking  to  cir- 
culate it  from  his  organization.  It  has 
been  felt  that,  if  we  could  secure  more 
borrowers  willing  to  circulate  the  ex- 
hibits in  this  manner,  we  would  be 
justified  in  taking  up  the  question  of 
preparing  additional  ones  to  meet  the 
demand. 

The  exhibits  may  be  borrowed  for 
stated  periods,  the  only  expense  to  the 
borrower  being  that  of  transportation. 
Physically,  they  may  be  described  as  a 
series  of  photographs,  cartoons  and 
illustrations,  mounted  on  21  boards, 
24  n x 36"  in  size,  and  so  arranged 
that  the  events  of  Colonel  Roosevelt’s 
life  are  portrayed  from  his  early  boy- 
hood to  his  death.  These  are  packed  in 
boxes  ready  for  shipment,  each  box 
weighing  about  175  pounds.  The  ex- 
press rate  from  New  York  to  Pitts- 
burgh approximates  $4.50,  which  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation. 

County  Library  Work  in  Dauphin 
County,  December,  1925 
hy 

Ruth  G.  Girton,  County  Librarian 
(Sept.,  1925  to  Sept.,  1927) 

The  money  for  the  work  was  appropri- 
ated by  the  county  commissioners  at  the 


request  of  Miss  Alice  R.  Eaton,  Librar- 
ian of  the  Harrisburg  Public  Library. 
Serving  the  rural  population  of  her 
county  had  long  been  a dream  of  Miss 
Eaton’s,  and  although  only  $2,500  was 
given  with  which  to  begin  the  work,  she 
valiantly  set  forth  to  do  what  she  could 
with  that  amount  to  get  the  work  started. 

A Reo  touring  car  chassis  was  pur- 
chased, on  which  was  built  a truck  body, 
fitted  with  shelves,  and  having  doors 
which  opened  to  form  a desk  on  which 
to  work  and  display  books.  The  car 
was  painted  red,  and  because  of  its  color 
and  the  fact  that  it  made  its  first  flight 
in  the  winter,  was  christened  ‘ ‘ The 
Cardinal.  ’ ’ 

The  service  began  with  1,050  books, 
about  half  of  which  were  children ’s 
books,  a considerable  number  of  which 
had  been  given  by  friends  of  the  county- 
library. 

The  news  that  a county  library  was 
being  started  went  forth  to  the  rural 
districts  through  the  newspapers,  and  the 
announcement  was  made  to  the  rural 
teachers  at  their  county  institute.  Visits 
were  made  by  Miss  Eaton  and  the  li- 
brarian in  charge  of  the  county  -work, 
to  the  small  towns  throughout  the  county, 
to  try  to  find  competent  people  to  take 
charge  in  case  small  stations  could  be 
started  in  the  towns.  It  was  soon  quite 
evident  that  the  people  wanted  books, 
for  immediately  services  were  offered 
and  requests  for  books  began  to  come  in 
from  teachers  in  all  parts  of  the  county. 

At  the  request  of  the  County-  Superin- 
tendent, our  first  effort  was  to  reach  the 
children  in  the  one-room  rural  schools, 
and  when  the  bright  new  library  car 
filled  with  new  books,  drove  up  to  the 
first  school,  the  children,  the  teacher, 
and  the  librarian  felt  the  thrill  which  all 
pioneers  experience  in  a new  venture. 
The  unanimous  welcome  given  to  the 
county  library-  at  this  school  was  repeated 
every  time  the  ear  stopped  at  a school 
building.  The  children  and  teachers  never 
failed  to  express  their  joy  and  appre- 
ciation, even  after  the  visits  of  the  car 


had.  ceased  to  be  a novelty. 

The  children  are  allowed,  if  possible, 
one  book  apiece;  and  the  older  ones 
make  their  selection  themselves,  with  the 
aid  of  the  teacher  and  the  librarian.  The 
teacher  takes  charge  of  the  exchange  of 
the  children 's  books  until  the  next  visit 
of  the  car,  and  in  most  schools  a number 
of  adult  books  are  left  for  the  children 
to  take  home  to  their  parents.  All  of 
of  these  books  circulate  many  times  lie- 
fore  they  are  collected.  One  school  of 
thirty-one  pupils  had  thirty-one  books, 
and  the  circulation  in  three  weeks  was 
273 — nearly  nine  circulations  per  book. 
This  is  the  average  in  many  schools. 
Bequests  are  taken  for  special  books,  and 
these  are  supplied  on  the  next  visit. 

Of  the  130  schools  in  the  county,  8(5 
had  been  visited  at  the  end  of  sixteen 
months.  The  car  makes  an  average  of 
three  trips  a week  during  the  fall,  winter 
and  spring  months.  In  the  summer,  when 
the  schools  are  closed  and  the  farmers 
are  busy,  fewer  trips  are  made.  As  Dau- 
phin County  has  an  area  of  514  square 
miles,  each  trip  averages  from  twenty- 
five  to  a hundred  miles. 

As  yet,  very  few  individual  homes  have 
been  visited.  There  has  not  been  sufficient 
staff  or  books  for  this.  But  whole 
families  are  served  through  the  schools, 
and  when  the  schools  are  closed  in  the 
summer,  a centrally  located  farm-house 
is  given  a supply  of  books,  and  the 
mother,  or  small  son  or  daughter  takes 
charge  of  them,  circulating  them  among 
the  people  of  the  neighboring  farms. 
They  take  great  pride  in  being  custodians 
of  the  books — some  children  twelve 
years  of  age  performing  this  duty  as 
well  as  adults  can  do  it. 

In  addition  to  the  work  with  the 
schools,  eleven  stations  have  been  estab- 
lished, the  number  of  books  in  these 
varying  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty.  Five  of  these  stations  are  in  towns 
with  a population  of  from  1,300  to  6,000. 

These  small  libraries  are  open  once  a 
week  with  a local  person  in  charge  to  act 
as  librarian.  They  circulate  from  fifty  to 


one  hundred  and  fifty  books  a week.  The 
greatest  praise  is  due  these  faithful  wom- 
en and  girls,  who,  receiving  no  remun- 
eration except  the  appreciation  of  their 
community,  give  their  time  and  services 
so  generously  to  aid  the  good  work  of 
getting  books  into  the  hands  of  all  the 
people. 

Beferenee  questions  come  from  all 
over  the  county,  and  are  answered  by 
letter.  Books  for  special  study  or  refer- 
ence use  are  mailed  to  individual  read- 
ers who  have  need  of  them.  The  follow- 
ing are  examples  of  the  type  of  these  re- 
quests: a book  on  astrology  and  Ovid’s 
Metamorphosis,  a minister ; biography  of 
Jean  Webster,  for  a high  school  student; 
Washington  Day  program,  for  a teacher; 
American  antiques,  for  the  wife  of  a 
manufacturer;  a book  on  storage  batter- 
ies, for  a young  soldier  in  an  army  depot ; 
material  for  an  oration  on  ‘ ‘ The  beauti- 
ful in  music,”  for  a student;  books  on 
house-keeping,  cooking,  poultry  raising, 
cattle,  and  farming,  for  the  farmers  and 
their  wives;  costumes  for  amateur  per- 
formances; debate  material,  etc. 

The  Librarian  is  often  surprised  at  the 
type  of  authors  whose  works  are  asked 
for  by  fiction  readers— Dumas,  Sienkie- 
vitz,  Cooper,  and  Hardy,  being  examples, 
and  when  the  books  are  returned,  they 
are  often  accompanied  by  the  information 
that  they  have  been  enjoyed  so  much  that 
they  were  read  through  twice  by  the 
borrowers ! 

The  appreciation  and  enthusiasm  of 
teachers,  children,  and  parents  have  been 
great  encouragement  in  our  work.  The 
teachers  say  the  county  library  is  the 
best  thing  that  ever  came  to  their  schools. 
The  children,  when  school  is  in  session, 
give  us  rising  votes  of  thanks,  and  when 
the  Cardinal  arrives  during  recess  or  the 
noon  hour,  a shout  of  joy  greets  it,  and 
the  children  race  toward  the  car  from  all 
parts  of  the  school-ground  and  building. 
Some  who  go  home  for  lunch,  seeing  the 
car  pass,  seize  hats  and  coats  and  run  for 
the  school  building.  One  school  made  the 
librarian  a valentine,  each  child  in  the 
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school  having  some  part  in  the  making 
of  it.  Other  schools  write  letters  of 
thanks,  each  child  in  the  school  signing 
his  name.  Some  schools  have  raised  money 
and  given  it  to  the  library  to  buy  books, 
and  in  some  townships  the  school  boards 
have  contributed  small  sums. 

The  work,  though  very  hard,  is  fasci- 
nating for  the  librarian.  Many  amusing 
things  happen,  and  wherever  the  Cardinal 
passes  children  on  the  road,  they  all 
know  us  and  wave  and  call  to  us.  So 
many  interesting  stories  have  been  told 
by  the  librarian  about  her  work  that 
every  time  she  comes  in  from  a trip, 
the  other  librarians  plead,  ‘ ‘ Tell  us  what 
happened  today.  ’ ’ The  children ’s  librar- 
ian especially  liked  the  story  of  the  school 
where  the  librarian,  after  giving  her 
talk  on  the  care  of  books,  happened  to 
look  back  at  the  school  after  the  car  had 
started  to  depart,  and  saw  the  whole 
school  rushing  to  the  pump  to  wash 
hands. 

The  incidents,  though  amusing,  are  not 
always  pleasant — as  for  instance  when 
the  car  was  stuck  in  the  deep  mud,  and 
no  help  or  fence  rails  being  available, 
after  almost  freezing  in  their  efforts  to 
dislodge  the  wheels,  the  driver  and  the 
librarian  in  desperation  got  some  Na- 
tional Geographic  magazines  out  of  the 
car,  and  piling  them  under  the  wheels, 
finally  got  the  car  out  of  the  rut.  Another 
time  when  the  roads  were  almost  im- 
passable, the  car  could  not  quite  get  to 
the  school  building,  and  the  teacher 
came  out  to  meet  it,  and  standing  in  the 
mud  with  galoshes  on,  she  and  the  li- 
brarian selected  the  books  for  her  school. 
With  arms  full  of  books,  they  got  ready 
to  go  back  to  the  school  building,  only 
to  find  that  their  feet  were  so  deeply 
sunk  into  the  mud  that  they  could  not 
pull  them  out!  With  the  aid  of  the  driver, 
they  finally  got  loose. 

At  the  end  of  a year  and  a half,  we 
had  added  over  two  thousand  books  to 
the  collection,  making  a total  of  3,200 
books.  These  had  circulated  in  that  length 
of  time  67,315  times. 

During  this  summer,  we  have  added 


twelve  hundred  more  juvenile  books,  mak- 
ing the  collection  total  4,500  books.  With 
this  number,  we  shall  be  able  to  supply 
every  rural  school  in  the  county  this 
fall,  and  hope  to  open  a few  more  sta- 
tions. 

THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  MOVEMENT 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times: 

The  following  facts  about  the  present 
status  of  the  public  library  movement 
are  of  interest : 

There  are  54,000,000  people  in  the 
United  States  without  public  library 
service.  More  than  44,000,000  of  these 
live  on  farms  or  in  towns  and  villages 
of  2,500  or  less. 

Twenty  county  libraries  were  estab- 
lished in  1928,  making  not  quite  300 
in  all.  There  are  3,065  counties  in  the 
United  States.  Nearly  2,800  of  these  do 
not  have  county  libraries.  1,135  do  not 
have  a public  library  in  any  town. 

In  1915,  43  per  cent  of  the  people  of 
England,  Scotland  and  Wales  were  with- 
out library  service.  Now,  only  3 per 
cent  are  not  provided  for.  This  has  been 
brought  about  mainly  as  the  result  of 
the  wise  use  of  about  $1,500,000  of  trust 
funds  as  direct  aid  to  new  county  librar- 
ies. At  first,  the  entire  expense  of  a 
county  library  was  paid  for  five  years — 
as  a demonstration — later,  grants  averag 
mg  about  $10,000  each  were  were  made 
to  every  county  which  adopted  the  County 
Library  act. 

Mr.  Carnegie ’s  generous  gift  to  cities 
in  the  U.  S.  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  hundreds  of  libraries  which  otherwise 
might  not  have  come  a generation  later. 
Other  generous  citizens  of  wealth  may  be 
found  who  will  help  in  similar  ways  to 
encourage  the  establishment  of  libraries 
in  the  counties. 

The  public  library  should  be  supported, 
as  the  school  is  supported,  with  public 
funds.  Private  philanthropy  should  not 
make  this  unnecessary,  but  should  be 
used  to  assist  and  encourage  public  offi- 
cials in  the  beginning. 

Signed  Carl  H.  Milam,  Secretary 
Chicago,  111.,  February  14,  1928. 


